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Inflation Dangers 


THE NEED FOR CONTROLS 


By CHARLES E. WILSON, 


Director of Defense Mobilization, Washington, D. C. 


Radio Address to the Nation, July 9, 1951 


ELLOW Americans: July, 1951, will be a month of 

tremendous decision for the people of the United States. 

History will record whether we decide wisely or other- 
wise to fulfill our destiny as the major bulwark of freedom 
in the world. Across that world the black shadow of com- 
munism is eclipsing the light of liberty and freedom to a 
terrifying degree. 

Already Communist masters dominate the lives of 800 
million people—already a great majority of these people 
have been reduced to a state of serfdom. Untold millions of 
them are used as slaves to produce the vast array of military 
weapons to supply the armies created by the Kremlin for 
world conquest. 

America and the remaining free nations were slow in 
becoming alive to this terrible menace. 

The attack by Communist forces on the Republic of Korea 
gave the free nations solemn warning of the damnable pur- 
poses of the Communist masters. 

The-United Nations sprang to the defense of the Republic 
of Korea and in spite of the frenzied efforts of the Com- 
munists— including the onslaught of hordes of Red Chinese 
troops—supplied with Russian arms and other assistance— 
the United Nations defenders of freedom soundly defeated 
the Communists. 

Now the Communist warlords suggest a truce in Korea. 
Why? Is it because they see the error of their evil ways? 
Is it because they are at long last willing to forsake their 
ambition to overcome the free nations? 


ANNIHILATION FEARED 


No—rather because it serves their purpose to call off the 
fighting in Korea before the Red armies there are completely 
annihilated and the victorious United Nations armies force 
them to withdraw from all of Korea. 


If the Reds had changed their plans of world conquest, 
the invitation to consider a Korean truce would have been 
in much broader terms—terms which would contemplate 
consideration of a world peace plan—a plan to permit free- 
dom to reign again in the subjugated nations. 

Why did the Russian representative to the United Na- 
tions—Jacob Malik—make his cease-fire proposal just one 
week before the Defense Production Act was due to expire? 
Why did he make it at the very time pressure groups were 
urging Congress to weaken the act? Why did he throw in 
his olive branch at the moment when the enemies of the act 
were trying to hamstring the activities of price officials? 

For months cease-fire proposals had been made by the 
United Nations and could have been accepted at any time. 
Why was it that the voice of the Soviets was silent until 
just seven days before the vote on the Defense Production 
Act? 

No matter what the outcome of the present negotiations 
in Korea—and I pray fervently that they may lead to a 
quick truce and ultimately to peace and freedom for the 
sorely wounded Republic of Korea—let us not be lulled . 
into a false sense of security for our beloved country. 

If we can reach a truce that ends the Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea we will have won a great victory, but it will 
not be the final victory over aggression. Our position will 
be infinitely stronger than it was before Korea, but still we 
will not be safe. 

Surely Americans don’t need to be reminded of the tragedy 
of our unpreparedness in past crises. Then, by God’s grace 
we had time to catch up, time bought by our allies’ efforts to 
contain the enemy until we could get ready. 


PREPAREDNESS VITAL 


But the next time, if there is another world war, it will 
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be different. The enemy can strike at us directly, immediately, 
and with devastating effect. We have to be ready to protect 
ourselves right from the beginning. 

If world diplomacy can contrive to contain the enemy in 
time, so much the better. But you cannot win diplomatic 
victories against an enemy of this kind unless our diplomats 
are backed up by strength. 

We cannot place our faith and safety in the hope of 
diplomatic victories alone. 

Rather we had better pursue our plans to build America’s 
might—the might of the free nations—and implement the 
strength of their diplomats—so they may proceed from a 
position of great military strength to work out what we all 
so fervently want—world peace. 

Here at home, July will be a month of profoundly im- 
portant domestic decisions affecting our country’s future. 

I am shocked to learn that, even before a truce has been 
arranged in the Korean war, there is a movement in some 
quarters to wreck the country’s defense program. 

There is talk of slashing the foreign aid program, of cut- 
ting the tax bill, of depriving the Defense Department of 
funds it needs for armament, in addition to weakening the 
inflation controls. 


There is even talk of cutting back the strength of our 
armed forces to three million men or less, or to a figure far 
below the minimum considered safe by the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff. 


I am confident that Congress will not follow so danger- 
ous a course. 

If we are to carry out our present plans to build up our 
might in the next few years—at a cost of some 50 billions 
a year—it is imperative that we do so without wrecking our 
economy—by permitting wholesale inflation to overwhelm us. 


INFLATION DANGERS 


If inflation gains on us during this period, Stalin will 
have won a tremendous victory—as he has planned—without 
firing a shot. Like other countries the Communists have 
taken over—when those nations were broke—we would be 
easier prey if we had squandered our economic strength 
through the process of inflation and the ultimate destruction 
of the value of the dollar. The only way the Russians can 
beat us is to encourage us to beat ourselves. 

I am not a politician. I left the comparative peace and 
quiet of private life last December when the President de- 
clared the existence of a national emergency. That meant 
to me that the country I love was in danger. At the request 
of the President I took over the job of Director of Defense 
Mobilization because I thought it was my duty to do so, 
and certainly not to gratify any personal ambition. 

All my life I have believed in the doctrine of free enter- 
prise, and that means that I am opposed to a controlled 
economy. But the principles of a free economy were de- 
signed for times of peace. It has always been necessary in 
times of war, with its unnatural interferences in the ex- 
change of goods, to resort to governmental control. That's 
why I am compelled to favor a strong defense production act. 

This, I repeat, is a month of great decision in America. 

Last year Congress passed a strong Defense Production 
Act. Under it, a nation-wide organization has been set up 
to stabilize prices and wages. ‘That organization—known 
as the economic stabilization agency—is functioning eftec- 
tively. 

The law expired June 30. Congress was unable to agree 
in time on a new law to take its place. So it extended the 
old law for a month until a new one can be passed by both 


houses. Unfortunately, Congress added amendments which 
cripple economic stabilization and the new bill, as it has 
passed the Senate, would cripple it still further. 

This could mean price boosts of from 5 to 7 per cent in 
the next year. It could mean an increase of from 12 to 14 
billion dollars in the already high cost of living. It could 
mean an increase in the expenses of the average family of 
approximately a dollar a day. The stage would be set for 
the disaster of runaway inflation. 

CHECK ON PRICES 

I should like to ask the housewives of America who are 
listening to me tonight to make a simple but effective test 
of the action Congress is considering. If Congress passes 
disabling legislation—and 1 mean just that, disabling legis- 
lation—preventing us from rolling back and otherwise con- 
trolling prices, I ask you housewives to join with me and 
my wife in a very practical project. 

I ask you to take a pencil and a piece of paper and jot 
down the price of all the household necessities you buy dur- 
ing the course of a week. Look at the advertisements in the 
newspapers and put down the prices of other articles that 
you have to buy from time to time. Then put the paper 
carefully away in a drawer. 

One year from now take out the paper and compare it 
with the prices you will then be called upon to pay in the 
grocery, the meat market, and the clothing store. If you 
do so, | am convinced that you will be in for a very un- 
pleasant shock—you will be using red ink when you figure 
out your household accounts—unless Congress in this fate- 
ful month passes a strong law against inflation. 

Let us all get our pads and pencils ready. 

In extending the Defense Production Act for thirty-one 
days, Congress forbade further rollbocks in beef and in the 
wide area of manufactured items, including men’s and 
women’s clothing and shoes, woolen yarns and fabrics, cot- 
ton textiles, farm machinery and every other item—regard- 
less of whether their prices are too high. This prohibition 
against rollbacks will take billions of dollars from the 
pockets of the American buying public. 

What is the story of beef? Since January, 1950, cattle 
prices have increased more than 50 per cent. Cattle are 
now selling at more than 150 per cent of parity—that level 
which farmers themselves regard as fair. In the same period 
—that is, since January, 1950—prices paid by farmers have 
risen less than 13 per cent. Wages of manufacturing workers 
have risen less than 11 per cent. Food prices in general have 
risen less than 16 per cent. 

It does not take a mathematical wizard to come to the 
conclusion that cattle prices are far out of line with other 
prices. That is why price officials ordered the rollbacks. 
And even if all three rollbacks should go into effect, cattle 
would still be selling at 125 per cent of parity. And again I 


say that parity is a standard of fairness recognized by the 
farmers themselves. 


SAvINGs BY ROLLBACKS 


It is estimated that the rollbacks on beef would save con- 
sumers $700,000,000 a year, but this saving will be lost 
unless Congress permits the rollbacks to go into effect. 

I have said 1 am not a politician. I do not know the 
political complications in the halls of Congress. But I do 
know what meat, grocery and clothing bills are. 1 do know 
how important it is to balance the family budget. 

I am sure many of you remember the famous ledger writ- 
ten down by Charles Dickens in his novel, “David Copper- 
field.” It goes something like this: 
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Annual income, 20 pounds, annual expenditure 19 pounds 
19 shillings and six pence. Result: happiness. 

‘Annual income, 20 pounds, annual expenditure 20 pounds 
and 6 pence. Result: misery.” 

Many people in American have already learned that dif- 
ference between happiness and misery. Surely, it is appreci- 
ated by the millions who are living on fixed incomes like 
pensions and insurance annuities. And it is appreciated by 
many others whose wages and salaries have not kept pace 
with rising costs. 

If inflation is not stopped, the whole country will know 
the meaning of Charles Dickens’ ledger. 

In the debate in Congress over the Defense Production 
Act, the charge has been made that the Government waited 
too tong to use the powers granted under that act when it 
was passed last year. 

I have this comment to make that, after the act was passed 
on Sept. 8, the panic buying tapered off with our victories 
over the North Koreans. In November, the Chinese Com- 
munists unexpectedly entered the war and the panic buying 
resumed. So it was not entirely clear until then that con- 
trols were needed. The next month the President issued his 
Proclamation of National Emergency, and the following 
month prices were frozen. 

In any event, it is absurd to use the charge of delay as an 
argument now that stronger controls should not be voted 
now—or that present controls should be weakened. Our 
big problem now is not what we did in the past, but what 
we are going to do in the future. 

‘The wisest man in the world is the Monday morning 
quarterback. He can tell you how every mistake in last 
Saturday’s game could have been avoided. But he is not 
quite so smart about next Saturday’s game—and it is next 
Saturday's game that we must consider now. 

The general freeze of last January was necessarily an 
arbitrary action which created a good many inequities and 
injustices. It favored merchants and manufacturers who had 
boosted prices to high levels and it penalized those who had 
not—and particularly those who had responded to the Gov- 
ernment’s appeal for voluntary price restraint. 

Ever since last January the price officials have been try- 
ing to iron out the kinks in the general freeze order and to 
establish price levels fair and just to all. That is why roll- 
backs had been ordered in beef and other commodities whose 
prices had soared to unreasonable levels. 

If these rollbacks are barred by Congress, the country 
faces another general rise in prices. If rollbacks are for- 
bidden, it will be necessary for price officials to grant further 
increases for those commodities which had lagged behind 
the general advance. 

Since February, there has been a general leveling-oft of 
prices. This is due to the general freeze and succeeding price 
orders, and to the end of the panic buying that occurred 
after the Korean invasion began. 

But we are now entering a period when inflation safe- 
guards will get their severest test. Up until now, our huge 
Government orders for defense production have been in the 
blueprint stage. Our defense industries have been tooling up. 
Soon these industries will be in full production while, at the 
same time, the production of civilian goods will diminish. 

Meantime, people will have more money in their pockets 
from defense industry pay checks and there will be fewer 
articles to buy. Therefore, inflationary pressures will in- 
crease tremendously and the strongest kind of sandbags will 
be needed to keep them within bounds. 

What will it profit America to build up its might only to 
go bankrupt in the process? And what will it profit America 


to shed the blood of her men in Korea only to fall asleep 
when the fighting there is over? 

My fellow-countrymen, I am more worried than ever be- 
fore in my life about America’s safety—and in that life I 
have witnessed two world wars. I can’t believe that Soviet 
Russia, in coming out for a truce in Korea, has altered its 
long-term plans. I can only believe that it is but the latest 
maneuvre in a continuing series of actions designed to 
weaken the free world. 


Rep AGGRESSION 


Patrick Henry said: “I have but one lamp by which my 
feet are guided, and that is the lamp of experience.” Our 
bitter and bloody experience since the second World War 
ended has shown that we cannot relax in the struggle with 
Soviet Russia. 

We have seen Communists attempt to conquer Greece, to 
blockade Berlin, to win political victories in Italy and France, 
to seize Malaya and Indo-China. 

We know that Russia did not really demobilize after the 
last war. In 1946 the proportion of Soviet national income 
devoted to military expenditures was twice as high as in the 
United States. In the following four years, the Soviet Union 
was spending three times as great a proportion of its na- 
tional income on armaments as was the United States. 

Just to give you an idea of what inflation has already done 
to our defense program, I will repeat a statement by Gen- 
eral Marshall. He said that of the $35,000,000,000 author- 
ized for defense in the past fiscal year, $7,000,000,000 had 
been lost in higher prices. 

This is too vast a sum for the mind to grasp, but the 
added costs are easier to understand when brought down 
to earth. Thus a pair of combat boots cost $5.22 before 
Korea—the Government pays $11.63 for them now. Wool 
shirts have gone up from $7.84 to $17.35. The cost of 
blankets has risen from $9 to $21. The Garand rifle from 
$40 to $64. The heavy anti-aircraft guns from $160,000 to 
$250,000. The General Patton-type tank from $193,000 to 
$240,000. 

The two tax increases voted by Congress last year have 
been virtually nullified by increases in costs. The further 
tax increase now being considered by Congress could be 
swallowed up by rising prices. 

Let us consider all these facts when we are inclined to 
lean back and relax as a result of the possible Korean truce. 
They speli trouble in the future—perhaps in the immediate 
future. That is why we must go ahead with the preparedness 
program on which we have embarked and which is now well 
under way. That is why we must continue to fight inflation 
—domestic enemy number one—with all the weapons at 
our command. 

When I took on the job as Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation last December, the President and Congress gave me 
the tools to work with. I needed every one of them and I 
still do. But I cannot work effectively with the handcuffs 
the pressure groups are forging for me now. 

Americans aren’t quitters. If they understand the grave 
dangers that confront our country, they won’t quit on a 
program designed to promote our military: might, quickly 
and adequately. 

They won’t quibble at the bill to provide for our security 
—or refuse to make the sacrifices necessary to pay the bill. 
They will whole-heartedly accept the controls they hate in 
normal times—to insure the safety of the nation. 

Those are the decisions the current world situation re- 
quires of you, my fellow Americans, in this very month of 


July. 
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“The Challenge of Our Time” 


“HAND OF AGGRESSOR IS STAYED BY STRENGTH ALONE” 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Supreme Allied Commander, Europe 


Delivered before the English Speaking 


NE hundred seventy-five years ago, the founding 
() fathers of the American Republic declared their in- 

dependence of the British Crown. Little could they 
have known—in the heat and bitterness of the hour—that 
the severance, accomplished in passion, would through the 
years flower into an alliance of such fitness and worth that 
it was never recorded on legal parchment, but in the hearts 
of our two peoples. The bond that joins us—stronger than 
_ blood lines, than common tongue and common law—is the 
fundamental conviction that man was created to be free, 
that he can be trusted with freedom, that governments have 
as a primary function the protection of his freedom. 

In the scale of values of the English-speaking people, free- 
dom is the first and most precious right. Without it, no 
other right can be exercised, and human existence loses all 
significance. This unity of ours in fundamentals is an inter- 
national fact. Yet on more than one occasion, it has been 
obscured in Britain and in my own country by concern with 
trifles and small disputes, fanned into the flames of senseless 
antagonisms. 

Serious differences in conviction must be beaten out on the 
anvil of logic and justice. But scarcely need they be dragged 
into the public forum, in the petty hope of capturing a fleet- 
ing local acclaim, at the expense of an absent partner. There 
are men in this room with whom, in World War II, I had 
arguments, hotly sustained and of long duration. Had all 
these been headlined in the press of our two countries, they 
could have created public bitterness, confusing our peoples 
in the midst of our joint effort. Decisions were reached 
without such calamitous results, because those at odds did 
not find it necessary to seek justification for their personal 
views in a public hue and cry. Incidentally, a more personal 
reason for this expression of satisfaction is a later conclusion 
that my own position in the arguments were not always 
right. In any case, may we never forget that our common 
devotion to deep human values and our mutual trust are 
the bedrock of our joint strength. 

In that spirit our countries are joined with the peoples of 
Western Europe and the North Atlantic to defend the free- 
doms of western civilization. Opposed to us—cold and for- 
bidding—is an ideological front that marshals every weapon 
in the arsenal of dictatorship. Subversion, propaganda, de- 
ceit and the threat of naked force are daily hurled against 
us and our friends in a globe-encircling, relentless campaign. 

We earnestly hope that the call for a truce in Korea 
marks a change in attitude. If such a welcome development 
does occur, the brave men on the United Nations forces did 
much to bring it about. We entered the conflict one year 
ago, resolved that aggression against free and friendly South 
Korea would not be tolerated. Certain of the nations fur- 
nishing forces had heavy demands elsewhere, including post- 
war reconstruction at home. Nevertheless, every contingent 
added evidence of the solidarity and firmness of the free 
nations in giving an object lesson to aggression. Our suc- 
cess in this difficult and distant operation reflects the forti- 
tude of the Allied troops and the leadership that guided 
them. 

The stand in Korea should serve notice in this area, as 
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well as in the Far East, that we will resist naked aggression 
with all the force at our command. Our effort to provide 
security against the possibility of another and even greater 
emergency which will never be of our making—must go 
forward with the same resolution and courage that has char- 
acterized our Korean forces. The member nations in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization need not fear the future 
or any Communistic threat—if we are alert, realistic and 
resolute. Our community possesses a potential might that 
far surpasses the sinister forces of slave camp and chained 
millions. But to achieve the serenity and confidence that 
our potential can provide, we must press forward with the 
mobilization of our spiritual and intellectual strength; we 
must develop promptly the material force that will assure 
the safety of our friends upon the continent and the security 
of the free world. 

This is the challenge of our times that, until satisfactorily 
met, establishes priorities in all our thoughts, our work, our 
sacrifices. The hand of the aggressor is stayed by strength— 
and strength alone. 

Although the security of each of us is bound up in the 
safety of all of us, the immediate threat is most keenly felt 
by our partners in Europe. Half the continent is already 
within the monolithic mass of totalitarianism. The drawn 
and haunted faces in the docks of the purge courts are grim 
evidence of what Communistic domination means. It is 
clearly necessary that we quickly develop maximum strength 
within free Europe itself. Our own interests demand it. 

It is a truism that where, among partners, strength is de- 
manded in its fullness, unity is the first requisite. Without 
unity, the effort becomes less powerful in application, less 
decisive in result. This fact has special application in Eu- 
rope. It would be difficult indeed to overstate the benefits, 
in these years of stress and tension, that would accrue to 
NATO if the free nations of Europe were truly a unit. 

But in that vital region, history, custom, language, and 
prejudice have combined to hamper integration. Progress 
has been and is hobbled by a web of customs barriers inter- 
laced with bilateral agreements, multilateral cartels, local 
shortages, and economic monstrosities. How tragic. Free 
men, facing the specter of political bondage, are crippled by 
artificial bonds that they themselves have forged, and they 
alone can loosen. Here is a task to challenge the efforts of 
the wisest statesmen, the best economists, the most brilliant 
diplomats. 

European leaders, seeking a sound and wise solution, are 
spurred by the vision of a man at this table—a man of in- 
spiring courage in dark hours, of wise counsel in grave 
decisions. Winston Churchill’s plea for a united Europe can 
yet bear such greatness of fruit that it may well be remem- 
bered as the most notable achievement of a career marked 
by achievement. 

The difficulties of integrating Western Europe, of course, 
appear staggering to those who live by ritual. But great 
majorities in Europe earnestly want liberty, peace, and the 
opportunity to pass on to their children the fair lands and 
the culture of Western Europe. They deserve, at the very 
least, a fair chance to work together for the common pur- 
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pose; freed of the costly encumbrances they are now com- 
pelled to carry. 

[-urope cannot attain the towering material stature possible 
to its people’s skills and spirit so long as it is divided by 
patchwork territorial fences. They foster localized instead of 
common interest. They pyramid every cost with middlemen, 
tariffs, taxes, and overheads. Barred, absolutely, are the 
efficient division of labor and resources and the easy flow of 
trade. In the political field, these barriers promote distrust 
and suspicion. ‘They serve vested interests at the expense of 
peoples and prevent truly concerted action for Europe’s own 
and obvious good. 

This is not to say that, as a commander, I have found 
anything but ready cooperation among the governments of 
Western Europe. Time and again, | have saluted from my 
heart the spirit of their armed services— of officers and men 
alike—from the mountains of Italy to the fjords of Norway, 
from Normandy to the curtain. Within political circles, I 
have found statesmen eager to assure the success of their cur- 
rent defense programs. | have no doubt as to the capacity 
of NATO to surmount even the formidable obstacles im- 
posed upon us by the political facts of present-day Europe. 

Yet with the handicaps of enforced division, it is clear 
that even the minimum essential security effort will seriously 
strain the resources of Europe. We ignore this danger at our 
peril since the effects of economic failure would be disastrous 
upon spiritual and material strength alike. True security 
never rests upon the shoulders of men denied a decent present 
and the hope of a better future. 

But with unity achieved, Europe could build adequate 
security and, at the same time, continue the march of human 
betterment that has characterized western civilization. Once 
united, the farms and factories of France and Belgium, the 
foundries of Germany, the rich farmlands of Holland and 
Denmark, the skilled labor of Italy, will produce miracles 
for the common good. In such unity is a secure future for 
these peoples. It would mean early independence of aid 
from America and other Atlantic countries. The coffers, 
mines and factories of that continent are not inexhaustible. 
Dependence upon them must be minimized by the maximum 
in cooperative effort. The establishment of a workable Eu- 
ropean federation would go far to create confidence among 
people everywhere that Europe was doing its full and vital 
share in giving this cooperation. 

Any soldier contemplating this problem would be moved 
to express an opinion that it cannot be attacked successfully 
by slow infiltration, but only by direct and decisive assault, 
with all avaliable means. 

The project faces the deadly danger of procrastination, 
timid measures, slow steps and cautious stages. Granted that 
the bars of tradition and habit are numerous and stout, the 
greatest bars to this, as to any human enterprise, lie in the 
nfinds of men themselves. The negative is always the easy 
side, since it holds that nothing should be done. The nega- 
tive is happy in lethargy; contemplating almost with com- 
placent satisfaction, the difficulties of any other course. But 
difficulties are often of such slight substance that they fade 
into nothing at the first sign of success. If obstacles are of 
greater consquence, they can always be overcome when they 
must be overcome. And which of these obstacles could be so 


important as peace, security and prosperity for Europe’s 
populations? Could we not help? We, the peoples of the 
British Commonwealth and of the United States, have 
profited by unity at home. If, with our moral and material 
assistance, the free European nations could attain a similar 
integration, our friends would be strengthened, our own 
economics improved, and the laborious NATO machinery 
of mutual defense vastly simplified. 

A solid, healthy, confident Europe would be the greatest 
possible boon to the functioning and objectives of the Atlan- 
tic Pact. 

But granting that we cannot reach maximum security 
without a united Europe, let us by no means neglect what is 
within our immediate grasp or deprecate the achievements 
already attained. 

Look back, I ask you, over a space of 2 years only. Con- 
sider the dangerous level to which morale and defensive 
strength had descended, the despairing counsel of neutral- 
ism, appeasement and defeatism that then existed. Against 
such a backdrop, the accomplishments of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization are magnificently manifest. We are 
jeined together in purpose and growing determination; we 
know the danger, we have defined our goals. Each day we 
make headway. The basic economies of European nations 
are on the upswing; the chaos and floundering of the post- 
war years are definitely behind. The international forces for 
Atlantic defense are no longer merely figures on paper; the 
international organization is no longer a headquarters with- 
out troops. The forces—ground, naval and air—are as- 
sembling. They are training together and the spirit of 
mutual respect and cooperation that marks their joint 
maneuvers is heartening and encouraging. Still far too few 
in numbers and short of equipment, their ranks. are filling; 
machines and weapons reach them in a steady stream. 

The military and political leaders of the participating 
nations no longer slowly feel their way forward in an en- 
deavor without guiding precedent. Caution that is inescap- 
able in a new and unique enterprise has been replaced by 
confidence born out of obstacles overcome. The Allied Pow- 
ers in Europe are constituting a team for defense ; one capable 
of assuring a lasting and secure peace. 

The winning of freedom is not to be compared to the 
winning of a game—with the victory recorded forever in 
history. Freedom has its life in the hearts, the actions, the 
spirit of mén and so it must be daily earned and refreshed— 
else like a flower cut from its life-giving roots, it will wither 
and die. 

All of us have pledged our word, one to the other, that 
this shall not be. We have cut the pattern for our effort— 
we are devoting to it available resources for its realization. 
We fight not only our own battle—we are defending for all 
mankind those things that allow personal dignity to the least 
of us—those things that permit each to believe himself im- 
portant in the eyes of God. We are preserving opportunity 
for men to lift up their hearts and minds to the highest 
places—there must be no stragglers in such a conflict. 

The road ahead may be long—it is certain to be marked 
by critical and difficult passages. But if we march together, 
endure together, share together, we shall succeed—we shall 
gloriously succeed together. 
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Mutual Defense of Pacific Nations 


NEUTRALISM AN ILLUSION 


By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York 
Delwered at American-Japan Society Luncheon, Tokyo, Japan, July 6, 1951 


OR your kind invitation to address this distinguished 
organization for friendship between our countries, I 
Want to express to you my most cordial appreciation. 
It would be worth the entire trip to Japan just to meet with 
you and exchange views on our mutual hopes for world 
peace, security and human liberty. 
It is a great privilege also to see at first hand the extra- 
ordinary social and economic progress made in your country 
in the nearly six years since the end of hostilities. 


THe New JAPAN 


There is the most widespread interest among my country- 
men in the progress being made by the new Japan. All 
Americans have followed with a deep sense of pride the his- 
toric labors of Gen. MacArthur in his guidance of the occu- 
pation. They have the fullest confidence that Gen. Ridg- 
way will complete those labors with great distinction. With 
89 per cent of all the cultivated land of Japan now owned 
by the farmers who till that soil, you have achieved in six 
years what many countries have struggled for centuries to 
bring about. This is in sharp contrast with the Communist 
version of “land reform,” under which all the land is seized 
by the ruling clique of government and the peasants work 
the land as government slaves. 

The broadening of the franchise to include women and 
the fact that some 90 per cent of all eligible voters cast their 
ballots in the recent local elections is a dramatic demonstra- 
tion of the way in which the institution of free government 
has taken root in Japan. 

Equally impressive has been the rise of responsible and 
sober leadership of your free labor unions, which has suc- 
cessfully met and defeated communist infiltration. The in- 
crease in the educational opportunities available to the Japa- 
nese people in your schools and universities is another notable 
step 


Rapip PRroGREss 


Tremendous progress has indeed been made in a short 
space of time. One of the measures of a civilization is its 
capacity to accept valid new currents of thought and modern 
ideas. Let me say to you that the free world admires the 
zeal with which the Japanese people have embraced free 
institutions and have made them both representative and 
responsive to their will. 

These are some of the reasons why the free peoples are 
prepared to welcome with enthusiasm your entry into the 
partnership of liberty-loving nations. I should like to em- 
phasize that the new partnership of free nations is one of 
equality. There are no junior and no senior partners. In 
our concept all free nations are equally precious and are en- 
dowed with equal rights and equal dignity. 

As I am sure you know, I am visiting you solely as a pri- 
vate citizen. 

I am not a member of the national government of my 
country nor do I speak for it in any way whatsoever. On 
the contrary, I am an active member of the party of the 
opposition. 


RIGHTS OF OpposiTION 


One of the most precious rights we enjoy in the United 
States is the right of freely expressing opposition to the poli- 
cies of our government. Those of us in the opposition party 
carry the duty to criticize the policies we think to be wrong 
and advance proposals for their correction. It is also a 
precious part of our heritage that on certain dates fixed by 
the Constitution, the people regularly have an opportunity 
to change the leadership of their government when they 
prefer the party of the opposition. This clear alternative is 
always before the people and it is particularly well served 
by our traditional two-party system. 

We also have a tradition in the United States that politi- 
cal partisanship stops at the water’s edge. We do not carry 
our private disagreements overseas. We argue them out at 
home. 

I know you have read a great deal about the controversy 
in the United States concerning our policy of the joint de- 
fense of Western Europe. The recall of Gen. MacArthur 
created still greater controversy. That is entirely natural. 
We Americans consider public discussion one of our most 
precious assets. Our policy is hammered out on the anvil of 
sharp debate but when the debate is over America has never 
failed fully to support such decisions in time of crisis. 

Historic STATEMENT 


In both matters weeks of hearings were conducted jointly 
by the Senate Committees on Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations. Out of these hearings came a notable and his- 
toric statement. Let me emphasize that statement was 
unanimous and that every Republican and every Democrat 
joined in it. In part it said: 

“The objectives of the people of the United States are un- 
changed by anything that has transpired during this ordeal 
of controversy. We are unshaken in our. determination to 
defend ourselves and to co-operate to the limit of our capa- 
bilities with all of those free nations determined to survive 
in freedom. 

“The goal of our people and their government is a perma- 
nent world peace. The methed by which that goal may be 
obtained has been, and will continue to be, the subject of 
disagreement in our democratic society. But if need be, we 
stand united in readiness to defend ourselves and to co- 
operate with like-minded peoples against whatever forces 
may threaten world peace or our freedom.” 

Unity In AMERICA 

Both the debates and this remarkable statement have made 
clearer than ever before the singular unity which exists in 
America, and I believe in the other free nations, in our 
devotion to world peace. We are seeking to build a genu- 
inely creative peace. We want it to be more than the mere 
absense of armed hostilities. We want it to be a beneficial 
relationship among friendly, independent nations working 
together as equals for a better life for all people. 

What we seek to build through the fraternal association 
of the United Nations is a peace based upon mutual respect 
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and 


understanding. We are determined to assure among 
people the rights of every human being to think, to 
peak and to worship as he please. These rights are the solid 
rock upon which our greater strength is founded. 

We do not ask of man that he mold himself into a single 
procrustean pattern in which all men would look alike, think 
alike and be the slaves of government. We totally reject the 
idea that human beings should be dull cogs in a vast and 
dull machine. 


tree 


FREEDOM OF INDIVIDUAL 


()n the contrary, the secret of our overwhelming strength 
is that every individual is free to be himself. He is free to 
soar to the highest and best that is in him. He is free to 
develop his own spiritual life. He is free to develop and use 
his talents in the way he deems best in the interest of his 
own culture and the higher living standards of his family 
and his country. 

In this concept all history shows that every free man is 
worth a thousand slaves and always will be. 

We are acutely aware of the menace of Communist ag- 
gression both internal and external. But we are not ham- 
pered by fear nor do we have the slightest doubt of the final 
outcome. We are serenely confident of our capacity to deal 
with treason at home. We are not afraid of Communist 
propaganda, sabotage and infiltration, because we take what- 
ever steps are necessary to handle them and to keep our 
freedom in the process. 

We are equally unafraid of the continuing threat of ex- 
ternal warlike Communist aggression, because in America 
alone we have overwhelming industrial power. In the United 
States alone we make five times as much steel as those who 
might seek to enslave us and our allies. We make five times 
as much aluminum and we produce six times as much elec- 
tric power and eight times as much crude oil. 

Solely by reason of the threat to peace by imperialistic ag- 
gression we are proceeding to harness this tremendous indus- 
trial plant in order to produce weapons the aggressors will 
not dare to challenge. 

Let me make this so clear that no one can possibly twist 
or distort my meaning: 

The people of America and of the free world are building 
their strength for the sole and exclusive purpose of prevent- 
ing war. The United States will never be the one to start a 
war in any conceivable set of circumstances. 

The United States will never attempt to use other nations 
for purpose of aggression. All these contemptible methods 
we leave to the imperialistic aggressors. 

We do not believe war is inevitable. 

We are dedicated to the high purpose of making peace 
inevitable. 

It must be a peace of strength—not a mere peace of sur- 
render or appeasement. 


Must Be Secure PEACE 


It must be a peace in which free men and women can 
sleep calmly in their homes, serene in the knowledge of their 
freedom from secret police and enemy bombers. 

My countrymen want no territory, no subject peoples, no 


domination of any other people. Our record proves it. 


What other nation in the history of the world ever fought 


_ so. hard to win a war it did not start and then paid out so 


generously in order to lift up and restore its defeated enemies? 
Did any nation ever win a bitter war and then pay more 
than two billion dollars to feed and clothe and succor the 
fallen, as America has done in the case of Germany? 
Did any nation ever win a bitter war and then pay more 


than two billion dollars to feed and cloth and succor the 
fallen, as America has done in the case of Japan? 

Did any nation make such sacrifice and then ask not one 
dollar of reparations in return? 

I am deeply aware that a nation’s purpose cannot be meas- 
ured by dollars. I am equally aware that a nation’s purpose 
must also be measured in terms of human understanding and 
human sympathy. I mention these facts therefore not in 
vainglory but in all humility to illustrate the high purpose 
and the sacrificial devotion of a free people to the welfare of 
their neighbors of the free world. 

In utter contempt of the twisted propaganda you hear, 
the shining truth emerges that America is united in its sole 
desire to help others achieve their own security as independ- 
ent, freedom-loving peoples. 

Let me also make it clear that we do not claim to know 
every answer. No one nation—no group of nations—has a 
monopoly of wisdom. Least of all do we underestimate the 
enormous contribution and influence of Asiastic culture and 
jearning. The ancient civilizations of the Orient which have 
survived so many centuries have a beauty and depth from 
which the whole free world can derive great benefits. That 
is part of the meaning of the equality of partnership we are 
determined to build for the enrichment of civilization as well 
as for the preservation of peace. 


FAITH IN COLLECTIVE ACTION 


In this process we believe in collective action, not action 
dominated by any one nation or by any one culture. Through 
the United Nations we are welding an invincible partner- 
ship of strength among the free nations. 

Even as the Japanese peace treaty progresses, we are al- 
ready discussing arrangements for mutual defense in order 
to assure the liberty and progress of the free peoples of the 
Pacific. These arrangements, which have already been an- 
nounced by my government, include other nations of the 
Pacific as the North Atlantic treaty includes the nations of 
Western Europe. Let me report to you that the nations of 
the North Atlantic treaty are growing stronger every day. 

Surely the events of recent years have taught us all that 
peace is indivisible. The fall of any one nation, however 
small, is an injury to the whole body of peace and freedom. 
We propose that no more such injuries shall take place. 

This world point of view has been inexorably thrust upon 
us by the swift flight of news and ideas everywhere. The 
modern airplane brings every spot on earth close to every 
other spot. On this trip I am visiting nine countries and 
traveling 29,000 miles all in six weeks. 

Today every place in the world is close to every other 
place, both for purposes of aggression and equally for pur- 
poses of peace. It is my fervent hope and belief that this 
new closeness will be used solely for trade and commerce, 
for the ever-increasing exchange of culture and education, 
for the advance of living standards and personal freedom 
of human beings everywhere. From this new closeness in a 
changing world should come a steady growth of understand- 
ing of human relations between peoples of every race and 
every creed. 

As the security of the free world becomes increasingly 
firm we may expect the threats of aggression and the alarms 
of civil disturbance will subside. 

Shielded by joint and overwhelming defensive power 
which we are determined to develop and maintain, each of 
the nations will be progressively better able to solve its own 
problems in its own way. Each will see its own genius de- 
velop and flower in the finest of its own traditions. Each 
will also find and develop the elements that are common to 
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us all—a concern for the welfare of each individual, for the 
constant betterment of human life, and for the perfection 


of human liberty. 


SLAVERY CANNoT WIN 


While Communist propaganda seeks to spread fear and 
discord, I have absolute faith in the power of truth. Neither 
falsehood nor slavery has ever yet won a lasting victory. 
They never will. 

In seeking truth and understanding we shall, of course, 
find obstacles. —The members of every family have their dis- 
agreements. But they do not often resort to murder to solve 
them. They work them out in the home, and the family is 
the stronger because it has stood the test of stress. 

In the same way, neighbors disagree with each other and 
neighboring nations also disagree. But the essence of the 
cause of freedom is that we welcome honest differences. The 
clash of ideas brings forth the truth. The very act of work- 
ing together to sclve differences strengthens our common pur- 
pose and our mutual understanding. This vital process is 
going on right now in the formulation of the Japanese peace 
treaty. 

The President of the United States appointed Mr. John 
Foster Dulles to head the mission for the tremendous task of 
negotiating agreement among the nations on the treaty. 


In the words of Gen. MacArthur to Ambassador Dulles, 
the peace now in prospect is based upon “high concepts of 
justice and right, designed to erase the scars of war and re- 
store the vanquished to a position of dignity and equality 
among the nations.’ 

I know from frequent and intimate talks with Ambassador 
Dulles that his task has not been easy. There are many na- 
tions and many conflicting points of view involved in shaping 
the treaty. But he and the members of his mission have 
striven patiently, firmly and with distinguished success. Their 
labors have the vigorous support and appreciation of the 
American people and of both of our political parties. 


When the peace is consummated, I am convinced that the 


conduct of the Japanese people will fully justify the sacri- 
fices my country has made in her heavy contributions to the 
restoration of the Japanese economy. | am sure that our 
efforts will be rewarded by a solid relationship of under- 
standing and friendship between Japan, the United States 
and the other members of the free world. 

In Japan there will be a dynamic example that will 
hearten and encourage all the nations that are now free. 
That example will give hope to other peoples who yearn to 
strike off their chains and also become free. 

We are fated to live in times of great change and great 
peril. In such a fateful period, there can be no neutrality 
between good and evil, between freedom and slavery, be- 
tween aggressive war and peace. Neutralism is an illusion 
from which only the harsh reality of defeat and slavery 
can result. 


Reps Tro Wear SELVEs Out 


But with unity and the development of overwhelming 
strength in the free world, we may look forward to the 
gradual exhaustion and disintegration of the Communist 
forces of slavery and aggression. One day the victims of 
these forces will discover the eternal truths of personal liberty 
and religious freedom and will wrest those freedoms from 
their masters. 

The time will surely come when men will see the futility 
of force. 

The time will surely come when men will realize that 
peace and freedom are the only objectives worthy of man- 
kind. 

Then we can look with confidence to the final abolition of 
war and the instruments of war. 

The degree to which we dedicate ourselves to the peaceful 
and lasting solution of our problems will be the measure of 
our success. These objectives call for the best we can give. 

We who live through this period bear a heavy obligation 
to move toward achievement of these goals. If we meet that 
challenge we will have lived our lives for the highest of all 
purposes, the happiness and security of mankind. 


Predictions for the Unpredictable Future 


“EVERY BIG ACCOMPLISHMENT INVOLVES MANY SMALL ONES” 
By DR. MILDRED McAFEE HORTON, Wellesley, Mass., Former Director of the WAVES 
and President of Women’s Colleges 


Delivered at 100th Commencement Exercises, Christian College, Columbia, Missouri 


to do all kinds of strange things in order to qualify 

for the diplomas they are about to receive. Let me 
ask for one final test of your imagination. Suppose this were 
1851 instead of 1951. Of course you would not be gradu- 
ating from Christian College which would not open until 
next fall. Suppose, however, that you were girls of your 
age, living in that age. 

It would be an age in which people live—and happily 
too—without electric lights, radio, television, modern plumb- 
ing, automobiles, airplanes, telephones—imagine getting 
through high school without a telephone! A little more than 
a month ago I flew from New York to Amsterdam leaving 
at ten o'clock one morning, arriving in Holland twelve hours 
later. Four weeks ago today I left Beirut, Lebanon, stopped 
for a few minutes in Stamboul, three hours in Munich, a brief 
stay in Brussels and after a nine hour stop-over in London I 
reached New York Thursday morning— ....+ Tuesday night 
in Lebanon, Thursday morning in New York. Within the 


Mees of this graduating class have been asked 








last hundred years the inventions which made that trip pos- 
sible have become almost matters of fact to be taken for 
granted. 

Think for a moment what a difference these inventions 
of communication and transportation have made in our re- 
lations with people living in different parts of the world. 
Men, driven by fear or adventure, braved the oceans to settle 
new continents, an occasional explorer returned from a 
daring trip into the great unknown, but surely it would seem 
strange to the young ladies of 1851 to find their neighbors 
and friends personally acquainted with Arabs or Guamanians 
or Japanese or Philippinos or Chinese or Australians. I 
admit that it has taken me a half century and more to achieve 
a trip to the Near East. It is still an unusual experience but, 
having been there, | marvel at the number of other people 
who match my tales with ones growing out of far more 
extended and frequent visits than mine. 

Surely it is not necessary to labor the point that if this 
were 1851 instead of 1951 you and I would be living lives 
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different from the ones we actually know: However, 
a social historian, | am not going to venture fur- 
ther into a description of the differences. You can look that 
up foy yourselves which is advice teachers like to give! 

| have high regard for the vision of the founders of your 
college. It was interesting to discover that one of them 
came from Harrodsburg, Kentucky. That is where my an- 
estors settled just before they moved to Missouri in time 
for my immediate family to be native Missourians. We 
even have a McAfee memorial at Harrodsburg at the site 
of the Old Fort established, I think, by Daniel Boone him- 
elf. Our memorial is inthe form of a stile, steps going over 
a‘tence leading from a parking lot to a cemetery. I’ve never 
quite developed the meaning of that, but I’m sure there 
must be one. 

| have high regard for your founders because they were 
the kind of people who acted in the present in regard to a 
truly unpredictable future—our present. How could they 
imagine a world in which all the normal tools of our trade, 
the most familiar instruments of our culture—as yet un- 
invented—would be available to such a large proportion of 
our population? Perhaps they thought the future would be 
fundamentally like their present. Perhaps they acted as 
though the future would be static. Whatever their under- 
standing of the situation they acted for a future which 
proved to be unpredictable and what they did made a differ- 
ence in the kind of future which developed long after they 
were gone. 

Let me mention three facts about your founding fathers 
in this college, facts which explain our presence here this 
morning. 

|. ‘These founding fathers believed that minds are im- 
portant tools for everybody. They believed this so strongly 
that they created the opportunity for even underprivileged 
people—women—to develop their intellectual skills. They 
knew it was important to have citizens who are provided 
with trained minds. Not that women were full political 
Maybe some of your founders dreamed of the day 
when women would vote but my guess is that voting women 
were almost inconceivable even to people so progressive that 


very 


not being 


citizens. 


they believed in educating women. But the founders of 
Christian College believed in educating even second-class 


citizens in order to help them become first-class citizens. 

2. Your founding fathers saw the importance of accom- 
plishing their purpose by working through the great institu- 
tion of the Church. Don’t you think it interesting that it 
was the Church, proclaiming a faith, which established hun- 
dreds of colleges, insisting in effect that faith needs reason. 
Protestant Colleges like this are not institutions in which 
students are indoctrinated in the articles of their faith but 
they are colleges in which it is good to remember that the 
Church had a major part in their establishment. 

| sometimes think that colleges are so fearful of indoc- 
trination that they do too little to expose students to the 
tacts of their religious heritage. They act a bit like those 
parents who seem to me so inconsistent. They do all they 
can to cultivate childrens taste in art, offer them every pos- 
sible opportunity to cultivate the social graces, train them 
in. sports, insist on regular visits to the dentist, the oculist, 
the eve-ear-nose and throat specialist, the x-ray clinic, guide 
and guard their children at every point except one. So far 
as religion is concerned children “must decide for them- 
with no previous experience. 

‘That was a parenthisis—an inappropriate one so far as 
this particular college is concerned—but one I like to insert 
whenever | can make the opportunity. It was a kind of side 
remark which I do not intend as too much of a distraction 
frém my main observation that when your founding fathers 
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had an idea of a new venture to improve the world, they 
established a new college but did it in cooperation with the 
great established institution of the Church, rooted in his- 
tory with sanctions which far supersede the sanction of any 
one historic era. 


3. My third observation is that it was a very small num- 
ber of people who accomplished the establishment of the 
institution. They were a like-minded minority with imagina- 
tion and determination. 

Now come back if you will to the year 1951. We are 
living happily—I hope—with our lives organized in the 
familiar patterns. “The most familiar thing about them is 
the fact that nobody knows what may happen next. I defy 
anyone to describe the world of 2051. (Even the television 
shows don’t go into much detail, though I presume that 
Video Rangers expect to drink postum a hundred years 
from now!) 

Nobody knows whether we will progress or regress. As 
you well know there are those who think we will blow our- 
selves up. Others foresee a great era of increasing world 
unity. What the gadgets of ordinary life will be is as far 
beyond our imagining as television would have been to the 
planners of this college. So how can a college educate you 
or anybody else to live in a world which is so thoroughly 
unpredictable? Well, I predict that whatever the unpre- 
dictable future it will be important to have people in it who 
have the traits I have been associating with the founders of 
Christian College. 

The future will need as many well-trained, usuable minds 
as possible. Minds are instruments to be used for under- 
standing our world. They are instruments for solving prob- 
lems. Uncritical, undisciplined minds are usable by people 
other than their rightful owners. It is a great achievement 
in this era of mass communication, mass production, stand- 
ardization of taste—it is a great thing to have a mind of 
one’s own. Anybody can have a temper of his own, an 
emotional orgy all his own, but minds belong to the people 
who use them and some people—even in a country like ours 
which boasts of its educational opportunities—some people 
really don’t bother to use their minds. They drift along 
with mass prejudices, jumping to standardized, socially cor- 
rect conclusions with very little concern about thinking for 
themselves. 

Our democracy functions on the daring assumption that 
everyone over 21 is entitled to a share in the making of im- 
portant decisions. This can be disastrous if the minds of 
individuals are worked upon by people who choose to manipu- 
late them for their own ends. Truth is achieved when free 
minds meet and sift error from truth. Minds which are 
blunted, inept in operation, are inadequate instruments for 
that search for truth. People with minds trained to think for 
themselves will be potential assets in adjustment to whatever 
new situation lies ahead. 

But intelligence all by itself is not an assured asset. Minds 
trained as expertly as possible could easily be misused with- 
out a wholesome standard of values. That is the importance 
of acting in cooperation with the established institutions which 
embody the values which endure. 

Institutions are fascinating things. The church, the whedk: 
the state, the family, the economic order . . . people spend 
lifetimes in an effort to describe them and their function. 
Most of us accept them as facts of experience and we relate 
ourselves to them consciously or unconsciously at different 
stages of our development. 

We often hesitate to identify ourselves with established 
institutions because our experience with some representative 
of them has been unfortunate. We can never know more 
than a fraction of the whole institution. If we have had an 
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adverse impression of that fraction, we sometimes repudiate 
the whole institution. 

Suppose your family attends a church whose minister 
bores you. Under such circumstances too many people jump 
to the conclusion that all preachers are bores and the church 
is a stuffy, boring institution. Or you dislike some particular 
Congressman and jump to the conclusion that all Congress- 
men are stupid . . . and service to the state is scratched off 
your list of possible vocations or avocations. 

People sometimes hesitate to throw in their lot with estab- 
lished institutions because they see these institutions moving 
so slowly toward desirable ends. The very fact that the 
institutions embody the heritage of the ages conduces to their 
ponderous, slow-moving nature. Remember, though, that 
the weight that slows them down also exerts tremendous 
influence when it is wielded effectively. Changes come within 
institutions by leadership of people who see that changes are 
desirable. Make the change within the framework of the 
institution which has the power of established recognition 
and it is apt to survive. Sometimes the institutional inno- 
vation develops into a new institution, becoming an inde- 
pendent creation . . . witness the United Nations . . . but 
remember that the creation of that new institution is accom- 
plished with the cooperation of many established groups, the 
very institutions we include to criticize for being so slow- 
moving. 

One hundred years ago your founding fathers set another 
example. They saw something that needed to be done. They 
undertook to do it, a few of them. Whatever the future, it 
will have room in it for people who will do something about 
the meeting of needs. 

You probably have in this class—most classes do—girls 
who have already learned the art of doing something that 
needs to be done. You probably have others who are sure 
things are wrong but have done very little to set them 
straight. These latter are professional “viewers with alarm.” 
You know them—even if they don’t know themselves. 
They haven’t liked the college regulations but were never 
willing to take the trouble to do anything constructive about 
them .. . except to object. Probably some of you really be- 
lieve that somebody else is always to blame for your diff- 
culties. You got a poor grade because you had a poor teacher. 
Your good work was your credit; your bad work was your 
teacher’s fault . . . or maybe your parents didn’t give you 
the right kind of brain. You were bored in that class be- 
cause the material was dull—not because you never bothered 
to read any of the extra readings. Unless you snap out of 
that point of view you will not be among the minority which 
gets things done and thus begins to build a more interesting 
future. 

A more common handicap to modern college women seems 
to be the inclination to do nothing because there is so much 
to do. In sincere humility you don’t feel qualified to under- 


take big jobs and little ones seem futile in the face of the 
gigantic needs of the world. 

Your founders were willing to start small, not sure what 
the future would hold for their college venture, but eager 
to do something. 

The old graveyard in a New Hampshire town I know 
has a tombstone with the inscription, “She done what she 
could.” What more could be asked of anyone? Every big 
accomplishment involves many small ones. 

One odd thing about life is that nobody can predict right 
now what you will be doing thirty years from now but we 
can be reasonably sure that all you have been doing and 
what you do next will take their place in preparing you for 
whatever your future holds. If you have a great ambition, 
take as big a step as possible in the direction of fulfilling it, 
but if the step is only a tiny one, don’t worry if it is the 
largest one now possible. 

Trained minds, identification with established values tested 
through years of the development of our great social insti- 
tutions, personal initiative—the founders of your college had 
these traits. May you who profited from them hand them 
on to yet unborn generations. 

By so doing, you will supply your world with the kind of 
person who will be useful in the immediate present and the 
unpredictable future—and if the experience of the years 
means anything, it indicates that you will be supplying your- 
self with a life of perennial interest. A life devoted to being 
safe must be a dull and ever-dissatisfied one. How can any- 
body be safe? I noticed in a recent Sunday N. Y. Times 
that Secretary Tobin said twice as many people had been 
killed by accidents at home as had been killed in the Korean 
fighting. A friend of mine once said she wanted me to have 
lunch with her fiance. When I suggested taking another 
friend with me, she said, “Oh, no, don’t let Mary meet him. 
That wouldn’t be safe!’ What a dull thing to be con- 
sidered ‘‘safe” or to make one’s own safety and security the 
ultimate ambition. 

Working for the security of otherwise endangered people 
is, on the other hand, an exhilarating and challenging occu- 
pation. Enlarging one’s interests by identifying one’s self 
with other peoples’ needs keep life from narrowness and 
monotony. A WAVE gave me a hard-worked text during 
the war when she said one time that she liked Navy discipline. 
She said, “there is a lot of it but it hits everybody alike and 
none of it is for my own good.” 

May the Christian College graduates of 1951 like their 
predecessors through the century before them so live that 
their academic descendants in 2051 will know that they have 
done their share to make the unpredictable future one worthy 
of our great American and Christian ideal. If they will so 
live it will surely be that they and their age share the con- 
gratulations we all offer on this your Commencement Day. 


Age of Anxiety 


REMEDY IS HOPE; MUTUAL TRUST AND CONFIDENCE IN MAN 


By the VERY REV. LAURENCE J. McGINLEY, S.J., President, Fordham University 
Delivered at College Commencement, Fordham University, New York, N. Y., June 12, 1951 


AY it please Your Excellency, Reverend and Dis- 
tinguished Members of the Faculty, Parents, 

Friends and Members of the Class of 1951. 
This is Fordham’s 106th annual commencement. More 
than 600 young men will ascend these steps this afternoon 
to grasp with the dignity of prideful accomplishment their 








well-earned sheepskins. On their behalf, I would like to say 
heartfelt thanks to all here: to Your Excellency, Bishop 
Arnold, Military Delegate to the Armed Forces, for your 
gracious presence, expressing at the same time the devout 
hope that not too many of the Class of ’51 may come under 
your official jurisdiction in the immediate future; to you 
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parents and guardians and dear Uncle Johns, for your 
patient loyalty. through 4 years of college; to the members 
of the Faculty and Staff, who have rough hewn an alumnus 
out of the freshman of 1947; to the donors of scholarships, 
without whose generous faith in our American youth, many 
could not have attained today’s goal; to Almighty God and 
to Our Blessed Mother, whose loving strength enabled all 
of us to see the task done. 

As for you, our brand new Fordham alumni, I need not 
tell you that you graduate in a time of crisis. So did 105 
Fordham men before you. The difference, of 
course, is that this time the crisis belongs to you. And yet 
the problems are not new and the values have not changed 
since men of Fordham vowed their loyalty in 1851: truth 

still yours and only truth can conquer error and deceit; 
the discipline of freedom is yours and it alone can liberate 
the half world that now lives in slavery; the sense of re- 
sponsibility of man for man is yours against all the dividing 
forces of greed and ambition; God is still yours against all 
evil in whatever guise. By your graduation, you have as- 
sumed a new role of social leadership. The people of the 
world are hungry for the values that are already yours: 
from this day it becomes your task to share them. 

In these last minutes together, I want to talk to you about 
a virtue, i.e., an ingrained habit of mind and heart and will 
that you and your world sorely need; I want to talk to you 
about that confident desire of obtaining those good things 
which are possible but difficult which we call the virtue of 
“hope.” Surely the object of our hope, the values for which 
Fordham stands—all truth, freedom based on personal in- 
tegrity, obedience to God, the personal dignity of man, His 
Image—these values are good things, both possible and diffi- 
cult. Surely each one of us desires their world-wide attain- 
ment. My question however is this: have you the habitual 
courage, the strength of spirit in the face of all difficulties, 
the confidence in God and in your fellowman that can trans- 
form the yearning desires of people everywhere into the 
flaming virtue of hope that befits a leader? 

There is a sense in which the whole character of our in- 
dustrial and secular civilization is alien to this confidence of 
Christian hope. We have devoted our keenest brains, our 
most tireless energies to the search for a security based solely 
on outwitting danger. Desperately we arrange the finite 
world so that nothing can go wrong, building our house of 
comfort and safety on the tensions of interminable calcula- 
tions: political, economic, social risks all counter-poised by 
the aid of charts and statistics and million dollar calculating 
machines. And then there is an error somewhere; someone 
in Moscow does not react the way we planned it; and our 
house of cards comes tumbling down. The age of unparal- 
leled shrewdness, of inexhaustible inventiveness to controi 
and calculate, becomes the Age of Anxiety. 

The era of secularism, of perfect control of all things 
finite by finite instruments, came face to face with danger a 
year ago this month in the hilly passes of Korea. That first 
experience of our own vulnerability produced a serious politi- 
cal crisis in our country. Without Christian confidence in 
God and man to fall back on, our people became the prey of 
emotional distrust for each other. Too many, still fascinated 
by the mirage of security through shrewdness, still seek some 
magic formula for safety, some man, some bomb, some secret 
logarithm that will restore us to the pattern of secular safety 
and success. On this day of your graduation, 1 beg you to 
see clearly, and for the rest of your lives, that our basic 
American problem is not political but spiritual. God in His 
Infinite Wisdom and Love is using our very panic to fashion 
‘n the souls of men once more a true idea of Christian con- 
fidence in Him. 

Of this Christian confidence in God, I would say only two 
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things: first of all, it is rooted, like all the supernatural 
virtues, in an absolute; and therefore he who falls back upon 
it is immovable, filled with tranquility, and at peace. It is 
not based on human cleverness, nor on human strength, nor 
on human virtue or courage. It is based on the Omnipotent 
Power of God, upon His Mercy, upon His Word that we 
are safe and need not fear. He has made no exception in 
time or place to His command, ‘Fear not.” Likewise He 
has never named anything but Himself as the bedrock of 
our confidence: “Fear not. I am with you all days.” 

The second point I would have you remember is this: we 
will never find the God who is the strong source of our 
confidence save in each present moment. He is the God of 
existence, not the abstract God of theory. Our safety in 
Him is now, in the midst of the dangers around us, and not 
in dreaming of the security of ages passed or of the moment 
of victory to come. To rejoice in being exactly where we 
are, surrounded by what enemies we have, to wish to be 
nowhere else but in the here and now where alone for us 
are extended the strengthening arms of God, this, the very 
summit of our confidence is the recovery of our real child- 
hood under God. 

And here I am going to remind you that as there are two 
loves—a love for God and a love for man, and, as St. John 
says, if a man says he loves God and hates his neighbor, he 
is a liar—so too I think there are two forms of Christian 
confidence: one in God and another in our fellowman. So 
closely, I believe, are these two forms of Christian confidence 
intertwined that those who refuse the training ground of 
confidence in man will not find it easy in these days to 
trust in God. The very heart of Catholicism is that it is 
Incarnational, that the truth of God is not to be restricted 
to some strange isolated sphere called “religion” but must 
penetrate the whole of human life, our politics, our econom- 
ics, our personal relations. Therefore, let me repeat again— 
though Christian hope depends ultimately on God and not 
on man, yet it seems very true that he who denies confidence 
to his fellowman will not trust God. 

Certainly this is the great disease of our day, the failure 
of mutual trust; and it goes far, very far into every corner 
of life. The Holy See has declared time and again that the 
breakdown in international relations comes from lack of 
trust. In the great struggle of our age Soviet strategy is 
clearly aimed at the slow dismemberment of the western 
alliance through the corroding influence of distrust. Here 
at home we are engaged in a great debate, a debate that 
would be a sign of a vigorous and healthy democracy, were 
it not founded on such terrible distrust and partisanship. It 
is time for page upon page of mutual recriminations to come 
to an end. Our nation is hungry for unity built on con- 
fidence of man in man. Without it we shall not solve our 
inflation threat. Without it we shall not eradicate racial 
and religious intolerance. Without it we shall continue to 
be in great political and military danger. There are emo- 
tional tensions of distrust so great that not even the strength 
of a democracy can safely tolerate them. 

These are but symptoms, these great social problems, of 
our Age of Anxiety, an anxiety that we direct against 
each other. The remedy is hope, a: hope that extends to 
confidence in man as well as in God. Without this hope, it 
may well be the final irony of the history of the West that 
it Was not our enemies but we who destroyed ourselves. The 
world and its people are hungry for the values you now have. 
No one else can save your generation but you. As you 
undertake your task of social leadership, remember this: 
God Himself is the bulwark of your home—a strong God, 
gentle, faithful, never changing—a God of here and now. 
And the men in whom you are to share confidence are made, 
even as you, to His Image and Likeness. 
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The Price of Freedom 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
By H. W. PRENTIS, JR., Chairman of the Board, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


Delivered at the 44th Annual Conventional of the Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware, Wernersville, Pennsylvania, June 5, 1951 


subject today connotes, for these are grim and portentous 

times. It is not too much to say that the next two to 
three years will probably determine whether this country is 
to remain a beacon light for humanity on the long, hard road 
to freedom or whether we too, with the rest of the world, 
are to be ultimately submerged in the rising tide of totali- 
tarianism. 

Perhaps what I have to say is more of a sermon than an 
address. If so, you will find my text in Paragraph XV of 
the Bill of Rights proclaimed by the Virginia Assembly in 
June 1776, about three weeks before the momentous Declara- 
tion from Independence Hall in Philadelphia on the 4th of 
July of that same year. That paragraph reads: “No free 
government or the blessing of liberty can be preserved to 
any people but by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, 
temperance, frugality and virtue and by a frequent recur- 
rence to fundamental principles.” I have selected it because it 
states in succinct and lucid fashion what our American fore- 
fathers considered the price that any nation must pay for 
liberty. 

What then are those “fundamental principles’? From 
what sources do they stem? What historic grounds do we 
have for confidence in their validity? The pragmatic philoso- 
phy that has pervaded so much of America’s thinking in the 
past forty years denies that there are any eternal verities; 
refuses to concede that there are any principles of truth and 
morality and social conduct that are permanent and lasting. 
Everything is relative; nothing is absolute. Our so-called 
progressive education directly reflects that type of reasoning 
and now it has invaded the realm of law and justice, where 
sociological jurisprudence is ascribing new and strange mean- 
ings to the plainly written provisions of our Federal Consti- 
tution. 

However, there are still some old-fashioned people in the 
world like myself, who believe that certain things will be as 
true a thousand years from now as they are today. Common 
honesty will still be common honesty. A truthful balance 
sheet will still be a truthful balance sheet. A steel girder of 
a given size and composition will still be safe to carry only a 
certain maximum load. Oil and water will still refuse to 
form a chemical mixture. And generations hence, man will 
still find that he does not live by bread alone, which convic- 
tion will lead him to assert again and again his possession of 
those divine, inalienable rights that distinguish him from 
brute creation. So while the mechanics of government may 
and will change, the principles on which men may associate 
themselves permanently to enjoy the blessings of liberty are 
firm and immutable. The price of freedom is fixed. And 
liberty must be bought and rebought at the same price by 
every generation for itself. 

Obviously, in addition to practicing justice, moderation, 
temperance, frugality and virtue, we must also know what 
those fundamental principles are if we are to recur to them 
frequently—as the Virginia Bill of Rights says we must. 
Yet how many Americans have even a casual acquaintance 
with those principles? How many members of this assemblage 
—far above the level of the average American audierce in 
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education and intelligence—could appear today before a 
group of their fellow citizens and make even a sketchy ex- 
planation and defense of the foundations on which the Ameri- 
can Republic rests? And yet is it not obvious that without 
such knoweldge widely dispersed among our peop!e, the pres- 
ervation of our system of popular self-government is simply 
impossible? The fact is that we have all been very smug and 
complacent. We have taken our freedom for granted. We 
have washed our hands of so-called “dirty politics.” We 
have buried our heads in the sand while a vocal minority in 
our midst have been steadily undermining the foundations of 
our freedom for half a century. ‘“The mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but they grind exceedingly fine” and we have per- 
mitted the mills of the collectivists—operated in the majority 
of cases by kind-hearted but short-sighted men and women— 
to befuddle the thinking, arouse the covetousness, and destroy 
the faith and self-confidence of great groups of our people 
who now turn to that mythical being, the government, to 
solve their economic difficulties. 

Yet I am not without hope. The fact that more Ameri- 
cans today are examining the foundations of their liberty 
than at any period since the Civil War; the fact that more 
books are now being written about the American system than 
have been for a generation; the fact that so many business 
men are planning now to provide greater stability for our 
economic system in the years ahead—all indicate that the 
thinking people of America are coming alive to the serious- 
ness of the situation that confronts us and are again girding 
themselves to pay the price of freedom—no matter what that 
price may be in personal effort and sacrifice, and in persecu- 
tion and smearing by those who do not hesitate to apply 
personal vilification to anyone who has the courage to stand 
for sound American principles. 

The roots of American liberty are sunk deep in philosophic 
and religious soil. They go down to those far-off days in 
Palestine 1100 years before Christ when the prophet Samuel 
warned the Hebrew people what they would suffer in loss of 
personal dignity and independence if they insisted on having 
an earthly king; to those distant generations in ancient 
Greece when men sought to discover the requirements for 
living a good life; to that great period when the free men 
of ancient Rome explored the possibilities of a self-governing 
republic under the rule of law; and to those brief years of 
Christ’s ministry in Judea, proclaiming the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. The common philosophy 
on which American freedom rests holds that there is a vital 
relation between freedom and reason; that freedom, in other 
words, is intelligent behavior. Thus emphasis is placed on 
understanding, and on the development of reason and intelli- 
gence, and our society has been organized on the basis of a 
meeting of minds and of mutual respect. 

Three great historic currents of thought combined to foster 
and develop this concept of freedom among the English- 
speaking peoples: First, the Nominalist philosophy in Eng- 
land in the fourteenth century; second, the British Reforma- 
tion led by John Wycliff two hundred years before Luther; 
and third, the revival of classical learning in England in the 
sixteenth century. 
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Neither the time nor the occasion permits a discussion of 
these three momentous movements. Suffice it to say that the 
English monk, William of Ockham, the founder of the 
Nominalistic school of philosophy, laid down the funda- 
mental tenet of English and American liberalism, namely, 
individualism, about the year 1325 when he taught at Ox- 
ford. Applying that concept to government, the English- 
speaking peoples have said ever since that the reality of the 
individual and his concrete experience in a real world must 
be respected. 

John Wycliff placed translations of the New Testament in 
the hands of the common people all over England; set up 
“conventicles” where the populace got together for prayer 
and worship; and taught that the sacraments of the church 
meant nothing unless the individual who accepts them knows 
what he is doing and what they signify. As a result, our fore- 
fathers came to the shores of the American continent im- 
pregnated with the principles of personal moral responsibility, 
the right of private judgment and the right of free assembly 
which, together, filled them with a fervent passion and un- 
shakabe belief in the inward spirituality of the individual 
soul. 

With this principle as the foundation, they erected the 
tripod on which our individual freedom in America rests 
today. First they maintained that if man did possess a sacred 
personality, he had the right to choose who should rule over 
him. On that thesis they reared the first supporting tower of 
our edifice of liberty—constitutional representative democ- 
racy. Again they argued that since man possessed a sacred 
personality, he had the right to think, speak, assemble and 
worship as he saw fit. On that concept they erected the 
second tower of the structure of American liberty—civil and 
religious freedom. And finally they reasoned that any man 
endowed with a sacred personality had the right to possess 
for himself such portion of the God-given resources of the 
earth as he could win by honest toil and effort. Thus they 
asserted every individual’s right to private property and 
economic activity of his own choice, and on that basic tenet 
they built the third supporting tower of their temple of 
liberty—private competitive business. These three towers 
stand or fall together. Destroy any one of them, and the 
tripod on which our freedom rests, soon collapses. 

To our forefathers tyranny was not merely a word. They 
knew what tyranny meant literally in terms of religious, in- 
tellectual, economic and political oppression. They dreamed 
of a land where every man—no matter how humble—could 
have liberty and the opportunity to pursue happiness in his 
own personal way, so long as he did not interfere with the 
rights of others. Hence they resolved to set up a form of 
vovernment that would prevent tyranny from ever raising 
its ugly head again. They gave us the best instruments de- 
signed to that end that the mind of man has yet devised— 
our Federal and State Constitutions. But these Constitutions 
are worth nothing in preserving our freedom unless they are 
backed up by citizens who are willing to pay the continuing 
price of liberty. The corner-stone of the Republic our fore- 
fathers established was the religious concept of which I have 
spoken: the conviction that every human being is endowed 
with a soul that is sacred in the eves of a Sovereign God. 
From this principle they derived the two basic theses that 
they employed in setting up our system of popular self- 
government. 

First, they concluded that, since God had created man in 
his own image with the power to distinguish between right 
and wrong, every individual ought to listen with respect to 
the opinions expressed by his fellow citizens, and that what- 
ever judgment was expressed by the majority of such 
divinely-created human beings after full and free discussion, 


was likely to be closest to God’s will for all of them. Vox 
populi, vox Dei—the voice of the people is the voice of God! 

Their second thesis was equally logical, namely, that every 
mortal soul is endowed by its Creator with certain natural 
inalienable rights that no human agency whatever may justly 
invade—neither any man called “king,” nor any group of 
men representing a temporary majority called “government.” 
To guard these natural rights, government, in John Locke’s 
words, should be confined to four objectives—the protection 
of life, property, peace and freedom. 

The problem of the founders of this Republic, therefore, 
was how to combine these two opposing principles—the will 
of the majority and the rights of the individual—into a 
workable, durable government adapted to human nature in 
its manifold economic, intellectual and spiritual aspects, and 
to a large population scattered over a big country. They 
discarded the idea of a pure democracy in which all decisions 
would be made by the current majority, because they knew 
historically that pure democracies had never lasted long. 
They are too susceptible to demagoguery. As Samuel Adams 
said: “There never was a democracy that did not commit 
suicide.”” So they decided on a republic instead, that is, a 
constitutional representative democracy, so as to make effec- 
tive the majority will of the people in governing themselves 
and at the same time not destroy the individual rights that 
the Creator had conferred upon each person. 

To resolve the paradox that confronted them, they set up a 
government of laws—not a government of men. As the first 
step, they adopted a written constitution with its Bill of 
Rights, as a permanent bulwark to safeguard individual and 
minority rights from hasty and ill-considered attacks by 
temporary majorities. Hence, they purposely made the 
process of amending the Constitution long and difficult. 
That is the reason sociological jurisprudence—stretching the 
Constitution to meet current demands for legislation—in- 
stead of honest forthright amendment of that document after 
full discussion, is so very dangerous to our freedom. As 
Thomas Jefferson said: “Our peculiar security is the posses- 
sion of a written constitution. Let us not make it a blank 
paper by construction.” 

In the second place, our forefathers incorporated in their 
system of government the principle of representative rather 
than direct action, with different terms of office and different 
modes of electing senators and representatives, to cushion the 
action of any current majority, and to enbale government to 
function over a large geographical area. 

Third, they provided a system of checks and balances by 
painstaking separation and coordination of the powers of the 
legislative, executive and judicial branches. For example, the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, which was adopted in 1780, 
spells out explicitly the fact that in the government of that 
Commonwealth no one of the three departments may ever 
exercise any of the powers of either of the others “to the end 
that it (the government of Massachusetts) may be a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men.” As the Federalist Papers 
pointed out: “The accumulation of all powers—legislative, 
executive and judicial—in the same hands . . . may justly be 
pronounced the very definition of tyranny.” Hence the blur- 
ring of the lines of responsibility between the three depart- 
ments of the Federal Government is perhaps the most sinister 
of all threats to our freedom in this present critical period. 
The tyranny of administrative law—the bureaucratic despot- 
ism from which we have been and still are suffering—would 
be mitigated if the lines of demarcation between the legisla- 
tive, executive and the judicial functions had been kept sharp 
and clear. 

As a fourth step, the founders of our Republic divided the 
responsibilties of government among the Federal Union and 
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the states, counties and towns. They did that, so each par- 
ticular segment of government would not get too big for an 
intelligent citizen to understand its functions and for his 
elected representatives to legislate intelligently. Today the 
Federal Government has arrogated to itself so many state 
and local powers, and has become so extremely huge and 
complicated that the average Congressman will tell you 
frankly that it is impossible for him even to read all of the 
legislation that is proposed or desired by the various Federal 
Departments. 

It is exactly as though a business corporation permitted 
itself to expand to a point where the directors and officers 
chosen by the stockholders, found themselves unable to cope 
with the enormous number of problems that were put up to 
them for decision. Centralization of power in Washington, 
moreover, undermines state and local government, and thus 
destroys the opportunity that local self-government affords 
for practcial experience in citizenship. Unless a person first 
acquires some training in handling public problems in state, 
county, city or town, he certainly is not likely to become 
qualified to deal with the large questions of national scope 
on which his freedom ultimately depends. 

Drawn from the experience of our British ancestors, the 
fifth step was to keep the control of the public purse in the 
hands of the House of Representatives—the arm of govern- 
ment closest to the people. Every effort at popular self- 
government that I| have read about in history has eventually 
been destroyed by some demagogue who got his hands on the 
people’s own money. In recent years Congress has delegated 
more and more latitude in respect to public expenditures to 
the Executive Department. Hence another grave threat to 
our freedom has arisen from what might well be termed, the 
privy power of the public purse. _ 

Another basic essential of a republican type of government 
is that there should be no fixed classes in the social structure ; 
that every man should have the opportunity to advance and 
improve his economic, intellectual and social status just as 
far as his innate ability, industry and character will permit 
him to go. So the sixth step was to discourage the develop- 
ment of class feeling by inserting Article I, Section 9 in the 
Constitution which specifically prohibits the granting of any 
title of nobility by the Federal Government. Thus it was 
hoped that such divisions of political opinion as we had, 
would be essentially vertical rather than horizontal in char- 
acter, for our forefathers knew that no form of popular self- 
government could long endure in the face of acute class 
cleavage. Hence the appearance of sharp class stratifications 
in recent years—such as youth groups, farm groups, labor 
groups, veterans’ groups—is naturally a matter of dee, :on- 
cern to every true lover of American liberty—particularly 
since such class consciousness is frequently being incited for 
partisan political purposes. 

Last but not least, the men who set up the American 
Republic reserved the largest possible field for local and 
individual initiative by strictly limiting the powers of the 
central government. In respect to business, only interstate 
and foreign commerce were made subject to its regulation. 
The Tenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution pro- 
vides specifically that “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states respectively or to the people.” 
As the late Justice Brandeis said: ‘““The makers of the Con- 
stitution .. . conferred, as against the government, the right 
to be let alone, the most comprehensive of rights and the right 
most valued by civilized men.” I leave it to you to say to 
what extent that halcyon situation still exists! 

There, in a nutshell, is the mechanism by which our fore- 
fathers sought to harmonize the will of the majority with 


the personal rights of the individual. Opportunity and free- 
dom for us and succeeding generations depend on how well 
we safeguard that mechnaism—a mechanism based on meticu- 
lous analysis of all previous attempts at self-government in 
the world’s history! a mechanism so ingenious, so carefully 
organized, so accurately compensated against human vagaries 
and lust for power, that it led the great English Prime 
Minister, Gladstone, to say that the Constitution was “the 
greatest instrument of government ever struck off at a given 
time by the hand and brain of man.” 

If we are willing to pay the price of freedom, we will take 
the advice of the Virginia Bill of Rights seriously and by 
frequent recurrence to these seven fundamental principles 
examine every new proposal of government to see whether it 
fits soundly into the fabric of our system. Precise definition 
of the terms we use in our political discussions, clear thinking 
based on sound understanding, willingness to take a large 
measure of responsibility for our own physical welfare, self- 
restraint, courage, along with justice, temperance, modera- 
tion, frugality and virtue—these are the coin in which the 
price of freedom must be paid, yesterday, today and forever. 
As Somerest Maugham, the author says: “If a nation values 
anything more than freedom, it will lose its freedom; and the 
irony of it is that if it is comfort or money that it values 
more, it will lose that too.” 

Paradoxically enough, the release of initiative and enter- 
prise made possible by popular self-government ultimately 
generates disintegrating forces from within. Again and 
again, after freedom has brought opportunity and some 
degree of plenty, the competent become selfish, luxury-loving 
and complacent; the incompetent and the unfortunate grow 
envious and covetous; and all three groups turn aside from 
the hard road of freedom to worship the Golden Calf of 
economic security. The historical cycle seems to be: from 
bondage to spiritual faith; from spiritual faith to courage; 
from courage to liberty; from liberty to abundance; from 
abundance to selfishness; from selfishness to complacency ; 
from complacency to apathy; from apathy to dependency; 
and from dependency back to bondage once more. 

At the stage between apathy and dependency, men always 
turn in fear to economic and political panaceas. New condi- 
tions, it is claimed, require new remedies. Usually so-called 
new remedies are not new at all. Planned economy, for 
example, was tried by the Chinese some three millenniums 
ago, and by the Romans in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. It was applied in Germany, Italy, and Russia long 
before World War II. Yet it is being vigorously advocated 
by some misguided people today as a solution of our economic 
problems in the United States. 

See what has happened in other countries. Under compul- 
sory government economic planning in Germany before 
World War II was there freedom of the press? Any news- 
paper man will tell you there was not. Was there freedom 
of suffrage in Italy? Any hardy soul who underwent the 
castor oil treatment at the hands of fanatical fascists will 
most emphatically say “no.” Did the farmer preserve his 
freedom in Russia? Ask the Kulaks—the farmers whose 
lands were confiscated. What happens to labor unions under 
a planned economy? Ask the former labor leaders of any 
Axis nation. Labor unions simply dry up. Is academic free- 
dom permitted? Ask the intellectuals who had to leave their 
homes abroad and come over here as refugees. How about 
freedom of worship? Ask the clergy of Germany and Russia. 
Well, then, can we not apply economic planning by govern- 
ment to a part of our economy and leave the rest to private 
business? Stalin says no, and so does Douglas Miller in his 
famous book about Hitler. That is the record. Yet I venture 
to predict that if we eventually do lose our freedom, it will 
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be because of public ignorance of the perils involved in com- 
pulsory government planning of our economic life. 

\s General Eeisenhower said recently: “Our freedoms... 
to buy, to work, to hire, to bargain, to save, to vote, to 
worship, to gather in a convention or join in mutual associa- 
tion... are in a single bundle. .. . Destruction of any leads 
inevitably to the destruction of all.’’* 

‘The great progress that the United States has made has 
come ftom that limited group of unusual individuals who 
pussess the divine spark of genius. Such individuals cannot 
be planned for. ‘They emerge from all sorts of odd nooks 
and crannies where no government group would ever dream 
of finding them. Can you imagine that a central planning 
board in Washington would have ever designated an un- 
known forty-year-old mechanic in Detroit to revolutionize 
the whole transportation system of the world? Can you 
imagine a government planning commission appointing a 
twenty-two-year-old farm boy from Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, who was neither an engineer nor a college gradu- 
ate—to devise farm implements that have completely altered 
the age-old procedure of agricultural production all over the 
world? Yet Cyrus McCormick was just that boy. And how 
about Edison—the ex-newsboy and telegraph operator? 
Would any government planning bureau ever have had the 
acumen to select such a man to invent the electric light, 
phonograph and motion picture? 

Nevertheless, the advocates of compulsory national eco- 
nomic planning are hard at.work. Socialized medicine; the 
Srannan Plan for agriculture; government planning and 
control of industry and mining; restrictions on the size of 
business corporations and a multitude of other hampering 
government controls will become accomplished facts, unless 
determined efforts are made to preserve economic freedom, 
and political and religious freedom as well. 

After all, you can’t unscramble an egg. The Conservative 
Party in England frankly admit that they cannot undo the 
nationalization of industry that has already been accom- 
plished: that all they can hope to do is to check the process 
of nationalization where it stands today. There is a sobering 
thought for all of us here. Many things have happened to 
the American System that no one ever dreamed were possible 
15 years ago. And most of them are now irrevocable. 

You may have watched the tensile strength testing ma- 
chines in laboratories at work. A piece of material is placed 
in the clamps and the gauge rises as tension is applied —500 
pounds, 510, 515. Nothing happens. But suddenly at 518 
the sample tears apart and all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men can never put it together again. The social fabric 
of a well-established nation is tough stuff. It too can be 
pulled around and stretched a considerable distance before 
it breaks. But when the final rupture comes, the damage 
done is beyond repair. We are approaching that point now 
in the United States. Great Britain has passed it. 

The unparalleled productive capacity of our private com- 
petitive business system was our salvation in World War II 
and now, still further expanded in recent years, stands ready 
to turn out war material in whatever quantities may be re- 
quired by the armed forces of the United Nations in the 
present military emergency. In fact, this business system of 
ours has never failed. It is those of us who are responsible 
for its eperation who, on occasion, have not done our part. 
Whenever any business man indulges in monopolistic prac- 
tices; whenever he tries to choke off the play of competition 
by unfair means; whenever he sanctions policies that are 
unjust or unfair, he is helping to pull down the temple of 
liberty over all our heads. And the same thing applies with 
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equal force to the leaders of organized labor who take ad- 
vantage of the monopolistic power that they now exercise 
in many fields of the economy. All of us, however, who have 
anything to do with the operation of the national economy— 
labor leaders and business men as well—should seek to be 
real economic statesmen. Thus and thus only can we justify 
the great privilege of using and enjoying the economic tools 
with which a free society has entrusted us. As an eminent 
theologian said recently: ““The free man, socially minded, is 
the hope of the world.” 

Now the question arises, what are we, as patriotic Ameri- 
can citizens, going to do about this whole problem? Do we 
still believe in representative democracy? Do we want to 
preserve it? Are we willing to trade our liberty for security, 
our spiritual freedom for bread? 

“What can I do?” you ask. Here is my answer: 

1. Study and understand the political philosophy under- 
lying the American system of representative democracy, 
private competitive business and civil and religious liberty. 
Discuss this philosophy with your fellow citizens. 


2. Test every proposed governmental policy against this 
political philosophy—thinking independently and _ not 
blindly following herd opinion. 

3. Take an active part in politics by helping to form 
policies and assisting to select and elect the right men to 


office. 
4. Vote yourself and see that others do so. 


5. Seek ways of rendering public service yourself by 
serving on committees, governmental commissions and, if 
possible, by holding public office. 

6. Advise and counsel regarding pending public ques- 
tions with your elected representatives in city, county, 
state and nation. 


7. Support actively those civic and industrial organiza- 
tions that are fighting for the American system. 

8. Interest yourself in education, public and private, in 
three ways: 

(a) Insist that the curriculum stress mental disci- 
pline. 

(b) Insist on the study of classical history where one 
sees time after time the reoccurrence of mass movements 
similar to those which we are now witnessing in this 
country. 


(c) Insist on the study of political philosophy so 
that the rising generation may understand what the 
*oots of liberty in America are and thereby acquire a 
sense of pride in our institutions. 


9. Interest yourself in the church, since our Anglo- 
Saxon political philosophy is founded on the religious con- 
cept of the sacredness of the individual in the eyes of a 
Sovereign God—a principle which is common to all three 
of our great religious faiths—Protestantism, Catholicism 
and Judaism. 


10. Practice what you preach by demonstrating, through 
ethical conduct of your personal affairs, your own faith in 
constitutional representative democracy, private competi- 
tive business and civil and religious liberty. 


Those who doubt their capacity to do such things may find 
rare encouragement in a passage from “The History of the 
American Revolution,” written by Dr. David Ramsay, a 
South Carolina physician and revolutionary patriot, in 1789: 

“Men whose minds were warmed with the love of lib- 
erty, and whose abilities were improved by daily exercise 
and sharpened with a laudable ambition to serve their 
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distressed country, spoke, wrote, and acted with an energy 
far surpassing all expectations which could be reasonably 
founded on their previous acquirements.” 


Pericles observed 2400 years ago that “the secret of liberty 
is courage” ; not food, not comfort, not money, but just plain 
old-fashioned fortitude of body, mind and soul. In thinking 
about the Four Freedoms that we have heard so much about, 
I have often wondered what the reactions of the Pilgrim 
Fathers would have been the day they landed on the rocky, 
barren coast at Plymouth if Governor Carver had said: 
Those of you who seek primarily freedom from want, come 
ashore. Not a man would have stirred. Again suppose he 
had said: Those of you who seek primarily freedom from 
fear in this wilderness full of savages, come ashore. Not a 


Why the “Battle Royal” in 


man would have left the ship. But, thank God, impending 
privation and fear did not daunt those sturdy pioneers. They 
had known at first-hand what political, intellectual and 
spiritual tyranny meant and they were willing to pay the 
price for the blessings of such liberty in the new world, no 
matter what physical suffering was involved. They landed 
in mid-winter. Before many months had passed, half of their 
number had died. Yet when the Mayflower sailed home in 
April, as an old historian says: “Not one of the colonists 
went in her. So sweet was the taste of freedom even under 
the shadow of death.” May it not be written of us in the 
fateful years ahead, that we lacked that courage of body, 
mind and soul which, when all is said, is the real price of 
freedom. 


Pasadena 


“THE SCHOOLS BELONG TO THE PEOPLE, NOT THE BOARD, 
NOR THE EDUCATORS, NOR THE STUDENTS” 
By LAWRENCE C. LAMB, Member, Pasadena Board of Education, Pasadena, California 
Delivered to the Sons of the American Revolution, Pasadena, California, June 13, 1951 


make this report. It would be so much easier to coast 

through the balance of my term of office of school 
trustee by saying nothing and doing nothing. However, too 
many people are convinced that what happened in Pasadena 
during the past year has grave national implications, that 
free, public education as we know it, is imperiled; that a 
nationalized educational system would be a controlled system 
of education; that Federal aid to education would mean 
federal control with its attendant political bureacracy and 
regimentation. I am not an alarmist, do not scare easily but 
do believe that to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 

For the past two years I have been one of a crew of five 
very unhappy people engaged in riding out a storm of violent 
educational controversy, the fury of such proportions as has 
seldom been experienced in any community before, much less 
in Pasadena. As I have always maintained, I am not an 
educator, and do not pose as an expert. Mine is an attentive 
ear and an open mind. As such I was elected to the Pasadena 
School Board two years ago as a representative of all of the 
people in our school district, without the aid of any party 
or political group. I am strictly free and independent and 
have scrupulously maintained this relationship by avoiding 
identifying myself with pressure groups. I have tried to 
extend the same courtesy and attention to all. 

Now that our recent tax election has passed, insuring our 
educational program for the forthcoming year, a great weight 
of concern has been lifted from our minds. The success of 
the election here was basic to our local situation as it clearly 
demonstrated and proved beyond a doubt that our people, 
parents, businessmen, taxpayers alike, are intelligent, anxious 
to support their public schools and have confidence in our 
present school administration—as overwhelmingly so as they 
repudiated the administration of a year ago. Now many 
questions can“ be answered without danger concerning the 
events of the past year here. John Quincy Adams once said, 
“There is nothing so powerful as the truth and often noth- 
ing stranger.” As to the events relative to our former school 
administrator, that the Board of Education Trustees after 
much consideration would deliberately choose without reason, 


A S a preface let me say that I feel that it is my duty to 


the course of action they did, so perilous to their personal 
interests and integrities, is unthinkable. That there might 
have been considerations, other than personal ones, inimical 
to our educational program and philosophies, few people 
were aware of at the time. It’s rather a long story so we 
will begin by showing how our educational system of free 
public schools is legally constituted. 

Our educational system, like our political systems, has 
evolved over a period of many years and is based on the 
democratic principle “of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” Since it was purposely omitted from the Federal 
Constitution it is a perogative of the State. It has its checks 
and balances with ultimate authority vested in all of the 
people, who elect a Board of lay citizens to represent them. 
Thus being responsible to the people this Board is charged 
by law with certain duties, chiefly policy and finance. 
Although education is considered a State function, that the 
schools belong to the people of each community is attested 
by the fact that these people organize themselves within local 
school districts, each with its own Board. To support their 
school districts, the people tax themselves ad valorum with 
some aid coming from State educational appropriations. This 
gives the people every right, as long as they are paying the 
bill, to decide what their schools should be. “The Schools 
belong to the people, not the Board, nor the educators, nor 
the students, but to all the people!” 

The Board of Education, being lay citizens must and 
should delegate all functions to professionals trained in their 
respective fields. The most important position to be filled 
is the office of Superintendent of Schools. This person must 
be well qualified in the elements of administration and edu- 
cation, not solely in one or the other but in both. As an 
administrator here he has control of many millions of dollars 
to be spent annually either wisely or unwisely. As his educa- 
tional philosophies are to be used in the education of the 
children of the people of this district, they have an inherent 
right to know and understand them. This is what the Board 
is for: to act, in effect, as a mirror; to reflect the thinking 
and actions of the Superintendent to the people and the 
thinking and actions of the people to the Superintendent. 
This relationship between all parties is a vital one requir- 
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ing mutual confidence and respect. Any subversion or break- 
down subjects the whole system to failure, and results in 
failure for the administrator and suspicion and hostility on 
the part of the people, who have no choice but to take it 
out on the Board who hires the Superintendent. Therefore, 
one does not have to use much imagination to see that any 
strong-willed Superintendent could put over his own pro- 
gram if he were able to subvert or divide his Board or 
undermine and weaken it into a virtual “rubber stamp.” 
Brilliant but unscruplous educators, with their dynamic 
speeches in educational jargon, have no trouble selling their 
people first, who, preoccupied with the business of life, 
sincerely want to believe but who cannot spare the time to 
check up on the speaker’s statements. Usually they sound 
quite reasonable and harmless yet within them may be impli- 
cations noticed only by a few of the astute. Surely, we all 
want good schools; we all want peace, too; but do we all 
have the same price in mind? The policy of going ‘‘over the 
heads of the Board” to the people, by the Superintendent, 
although fine at first, eventually bogs down when the people 
fail to keep up with him and his enervated Board is not there 
to mediate and interpret for him. 

So it was that what happened in Pasadena has happened 
in many other of the surrounding towns and school districts: 
Glendale, Los Angeles, Inglewood, etc. But the question is 
asked: If Superintendents are relieved as a matter of course 
all around us, why then the “battle royal” in Pasadena, 


_ assuming national proportions with the focus of as much 


untavorable publicity as could possibly be brought to bear? 
In other Districts there have been divided Boards, Superin- 
tendent contracts paid off in advance—sometimes two in 
one year-——Superintendents have violated their code of ethics 
by going over the “heads of their Boards” to the people, have 
preached democracy openly and practiced autocracy behind 
the scenes, yes, even Boards have been submerged by ground 
swells of public opinion, but no national implications were 
involved. Why then did Pasadena, almost overnight, ‘become 
involved in a cataclysm of strife, bitterness, name calling, 
smearing and defamation of character, an emotional binge of 
such proportions that it defies description? Why did experts 
fly here from their bastions in eastern cities to investigate 
and cross question us? Why did telegrams in criticism of 
the Board’s action arrive from almost every national teach- 
ers’ and administrators’ organization? Why did the national 
periodicals, such as Life and Time portray the martyrdom 
of an individual without taking the trouble to get the facts 
on both sides of the question? How did we rate so highly 
that a national publishing house would send their top-flight 
authors here to write a book portraying our Pasadena people 
and their representatives as villians, idiots and stupid fools 
and yet the president of this same publishing house refused 
an interview and admitted he was not the least bit inter- 
ested in hearing the “other side’”’ from one who made the trip 
to New York, at her own expense, for that purpose? What 
power so great is it than can persuade the president of such a 
venerable institution as Harvard University to promulgate 
his verdict solely on hearsay? Yes, even Winchel as well as 
other newspapers and periodicals parroted his example with 
the same unscientific approach. And lastly, why was it that 
the original report of the National Education Association 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy was ready for 
release last April and has not to date made its appearance? 

Well, | can remember not so long ago how we used to 
listen patiently and smile indulgently when some “crack pot” 
would suggest that Pasadena’s School System was being made 
a “guinea pig” for the nation. Our smile has become a wee 
bit wry now. It is possible that Pasadena which always 
prided itself on having the very best of everything, and which 





combed the whole country for the top-flight administrator, 
was sold a bill of goods? Is it possible that our Board, 
goaded, harrassed and frustrated with administrative errors 
and failures, too numerous to mention, inadvertently upset a 
time-table? That perhaps in our blundering way we fired 
the heir-apparent? Is it possible, after all, that there is a 
blueprint for nationalization of our schools with its attend- 
ant regimentation and “slight” fee for handling? 


In answer to these questions, certain facts stand out dis- 
tinct and vividly. ,Pasadenans had the nerve to demand their 
rights! The right to adhere to the laws of the State Educa- 
tional Code, in spirit as well as the letter, and secondly, the 
right to question what was being taught to their children. 
In the first instance, the Board was required to take action 
to correct; in the second case, involving philosophies of edu- 
cation, only the citizens took issue with the program, the 
Board assuming the position of arbitrator. Here is where 
the term “Progressive Education” came in. 


Again stating that I am not a technician on Educational 
philosophies, that I believe in modern methods and I realize 
that times are changing | would like only to reflect here 
some of the thinking that others have made known to me 
on so-called Progressive Education. 


In the first place war times are not normal times. Our 
people are filled with fear and anxiety. They know that 
sinister influences and idiologies are seeking to subvert and 
undermine our national and cultural institutions. Icono- 
clasts have succeeded in tearing down and destroying many 
of our ancient monuments and landmarks. Individualism 
and self-determination concepts are being discredited and 
debased as selfish and not sympathetic to the welfare of 
society. In many quarters such watchwords as thirft and 
private enterprise are blacklisted. No wonder then are our 
people confused by the cannotations of “teaching the whole 
child”; “learning what we live’ and “no indoctrination for 
good or bad.”” Some believe that in taking possession of the 
“whole child” schools invade the realm of the home and 
church, further weakening them where their influences should 
be strengthened; that individualism stems from the home 
and that complete socialization of the child at school would 
level and submerge individualism and personal initiative. 
They say it is hard to be an individual now that we are 
caught in the whirlpool of “isms.” Nazism—putting the 
race first; Communism—the class first; and with Fascism, 
the State taking precedence over the individual. All we come 
out with is a social security number. This was certainly not 
the idea our founding forefathers had in mind! Also where 
will we expect to find moral and spiritual values if the home 
is superceded? There has been a great lessening of emphasis 
on these values in our training institutions lately and with 
the Bible practically shut out ef our schools, some people 
attempt to stigmatize them as godless. 


Next, ‘‘to learn what we live” is most discouraging. None 
of us are quite satisfied with our lives. What then must we 
expect from children subjected to this materialistic age and 
bombarded by movie, television and funny book containing 
the suggestions of every conceivable type of crime? Should 
they not be spared even from the example we set for them 
in our bars and night clubs? Never has secular knowledge 
reached such new heights and human folly such new lows. 
“Art for art’s sake,” “business for business’ sake” and “edu- 
cation for education’s sake.” And lastly, not being able to 
“teach for good” raises many an eyebrow. Just how can we 
expect our children to enjoy “the good life” without being 
able te identify it to them in terms of high ethics and prin- 
ciples, is a mystery to most. Naturally our children must 
adjust themselves to present conditions but the increasing 
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ratio of penal and mental institutions do not speak so well 
for present systems. 

Totalitarianism is our public enemy number one of today. 
Many of the idiological isms are not so dangerous per se 
except wherein they insist on being totalitarian. Each would 
destroy all other competing isms. That is what makes them 
dangerous. They can’t stand competition! Could it be that 
we face this same type of enemy in education—totalitarian- 
ism? When anyone who has the nerve to question faddism, 
unsatisfactory teaching methods, ill-disciplined students and 
the crackpot antics of school executives is smeared as an enemy 
of public education, is it not time to alert the people, who 
own the schools? Also those who have reason to be con- 
cerned about subversive and communistic influences within 
our schools, get the same treatment—smear attacks and in- 
timidation. Without doubt there are subversives in the 
public schools of America. Where would you go to gain 
control of the minds of youth but to the schools? Subversive 
activity and influence in a schools system can be so clever, 
well concealed and dangerous that it often fools the better 
informed, and responsible leaders of the community, often 
enlisting them as gullible non-communistic dupes. Although 
I am loath to believe there are any in our Pasadena schools, 
many of us have been the victims of commie types of intimi- 
dation and persecution. They always use the characteristic 
defense of smear agitation tactics. 

If you notice this same procedure is used against the 
regents of our great State University where top-flight edu- 
cators complain that Loyalty Oaths restrict their “academic 
freedom.” Anyone who will take the trouble to read the 
book supplement of the June 1951 Reader’s Digest entitled 
“Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps” may well wonder 
“what price freedom”’ academic or otherwise. In my opinion 
their complaint is nothing else but the age old apathy of the 
employee to take orders from the boss. Of course they are 
perfectly willing to reach into the public purse, but these 
petty inhibitions irk them. All of us need to reaffirm our 
faith in the things that made America great, it is good for 
us! It is possible to change faith overnight. Recently one of 
our fine local educators expressed surprise that the law re- 
quired a minister to take the oath before he could collect an 
honorarium for his commencement speech. Why should a 
minister be immune? Isn’t he human, an American and en- 
titled to the same privileges as any of the rest of us? Very 
frankly, 1 would be willing to reaffirm my faith daily as a 
prayer of thanksgiving for the blessings I receive in this 
free land of ours. 

Therefore these reports that the loyalty oath makes our 
teachers nervous, uncertain and fills them with anxiety only 
fill me with amusement. Any teacher who is worried has a 
very good right to be, as every honest teacher knows he is 
safe and secure by his tenure and his rights as a citizen, 
which every one of us will fight to keep secure for him. 

Concerning the book “This Happened in Pasadena.” We 
must not give all the discredit to author Hulburd. He only 
compiled it. Several of the writers we know of live right 
here in Pasadena, some within our schools and some outside. 
They will never be molested. They will only have to live 
with themselves. One, an official of one of our local civic 
organizations, when making a speech before a service club 
here, was so brazen as to publicly lament and deplore the 
unfavorable publicity the book occasioned here and at the 
same time virtually recommended the book. Hypocracy is 
not to be found only in low places. 

As to our educational program here in Pasadena I believe 
the future looks brighter and clearer. Never again do we 
have to be a national battleground. Let us never again buy 
a “pig in a poke.” Let us search and develop our talent 








within our own system which we know intimately and they 
know what we want. That a man has no honor in his own 
country is an exploded myth. Truely, we want the best; but 
whose word are we to take for what is the best? It is true 
that some very good Board members have been expended 
here for the best interests of our schools, people whose 
allegiance to our children transcended all personal considera- 
tions. Who chose to retire rather than prolong any con- 
troversy that might possibly jeopardize the recent tax elec- 
tion? To them I bow in deep respect as only another Board 
member could appreciate the poignancy of their position. 
Time will reveal them as exemplary public benefactors. To 
avoid the sacrifice of others, perhaps our successors, I have 
given considerable thought and attention, especially to our 
Board routines and procedures. | feel there could be a 
marked improvement by identifying in print a simplified 
code of Board policies and rules which when circulated, 
would not only be informative to our people but would be 
of inestimable value to our new Board members. I am busy 
now on this codification and believe it will eventually be a 
valued contribution. 

As to free public education on the national scene, in light 
of what has happened to us here. | am not so optimistic and I 
prophesy that we will, with increasing frequency, hear of 
similar situations like Pasadena’s, where the “enemies” of 
education dared to criticize ineptness, faddism and the toler- 
ance of leftists antics in their school systems. True, public 
education has always had its enemies, and always will, but 
we must keep open the market place of competitive thought 
and opinion. Our powerful national lobby and pressure 
educational organizations with their altruistic sounding titles, 
impressive personalities and who consider themselves sacro- 
sanct in the field of education, must beware that they do not 
become guilty of the same despotism they attempt to lay at 
the door of others. With foundations and war chests of 
millions at their disposal it is very easy to forget that children 
come first. As an example let me read you an excerpt from 
The New York Times, May 12, 1951: 


WAR ON ILLITERACY IN WORLD IS URGED! 


Heap or UNeEsco Propossgs To its U. S. Unir a 12-YEAR 
PLAN aT A Cost oF $20,000,000 


“The United States Commission for Unesco today voted 
support of a resolution, which will be rephrased to incor- 
porate suggestions made from the floor, for the purpose of 
backing up the public school system in cases such as that 
of Willard E. Goslin, forced to resign as Superintendent 
of Schools of Pasadena, California. The resolution was 
offered by Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association. 


It calls upon citizens throughout the United States to 
oppose attacks on public education; and upon education 
projects in furtherance of the ideals of this nation and 
the purposes of Unesco. A National Education Associa- 
tion investigation in Pasadena had shown that a redistrict- 
ing had brought a block of Mexican children into two 
new junior high schools, which was protested by a School 
Development Council.” 


Please note that the article is not even correct. It was 
not a block of Mexican children neither did it involve two 
junior high schools, nor did the School Development Council 
protest it. However, for propaganda purposes it may have 
been more expedient to use them. It should be remembered 
that the power to oppress others always contains within it 
the seed to destroy itself. 

In closing let me say that controversies concerning educa- 
tional practices and systems demand research, technical in- 
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formation, legal and financial experience. No one group or 
faction can meet a local situation that is troublesome and 
solve it effectively. It calls for a pooling of effort of all 
segments of the community. It is a time for clear thinking 
without animosities and petty jealousies. A time when we 
can meet together as good citizens. 

In May, 1903, Theodore Roosevelt said this of the quali- 
fications of a good citizen: 

“T ask that we see to it in our country that the line of 
division in the deeper matters of our citizenship be drawn, 


never between section and section, never between creed 
and creed, never, thrice never, between class and class; 
but that the line be drawn on the line of conduct, cutting 
through sections, cutting through creeds, cutting through 
classes; the line that divides the honest from the dishonest, 
the line that divides good citizenship from bad citizenship, 
the line that declares a man a good citizen if, and always 
if, he acts in accordance with the immutable law of 
righteousness, which has been the same from the beginning 
of history to the present moment and which will be th 
same from now until the end of recorded time.” 


The Partnership to Uphold Freedom 


FREE NATIONS RECOGNIZE THE LEADERSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES 
By RT. HON. LOUIS S. ST-LAURENT, Prime Minister of Canada, Ottawa, Canada 


Delivered at Commencement, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, June 11, 1951 


APPRECIATE very much the honour which North- 

western University is bestowing on me today and | thank 

the Board of Trustees and the Faculty for the honorary 
degree which admits me to membership of this historic seat 
of learning. 

i realize, of course, that the honour has come to me 
because of the position I hold in the government of my 
country and that it is intended primarily as a compliment 
to Canada. And I appreciate it all the more on that account 
and also because it is associated with the centennial year of 
the University. An institution of higher learning which has 
flourished, in the interior of this continent, for one hundred 
vears is already a part of the continent’s history, and it is 
very gratifying to be associated with its traditions. 

Another reason why I am particularly pleased to visit this 
community is the geographical and historical association of 
the basin of the Great Lakes with the St. Lawrence valley 
where my family has lived for three centuries. It was also 
some three hundred years ago that a Canadian missionary, 
Father Marquette, became “‘the first white man to sojourn 
on this site” and was it not a Canadian trader, James Kinzie, 
born in the city of Quebec, my home for over forty years, 
who is reputed to be the father of Chicago. These early 
Canadian connections with Chicago have never been lost: 
in fact we in Canada are doing all we can to make them 
deeper by pressing for the improving of the water route 
between Quebec and Chicago. 

I noticed in a historical sketch of Northwestern that the 
University was initially a project of young men—and I am 
sure the University, despite its hundred years, has never lost 
its youthful vigour or the vision of its young founders. 

But 1 was not invited to Northwestern to talk to you 
about your century of progress. For such an assignment you 
could have found far more competent speakers nearer home. 

I assume the authorities of the University when they in- 
vited the head of the government of another country to give 
this commencement address rather expected him to talk about 
something he might be supposed to know more about than 
his audience; or, it may be, to speak on a topic which the 
average Canadian would approach from a somewhat different 
point of view from the average American. That at any 
rate is what I shall try to do. 

It is, of course, always a temptation for a Canadian to 
talk to an American audience about our country and what 
we regard as its special virtues. One might even try to ex- 


plain, from a Canadian standpoint, why there are two dis- 
tinct nations in the northern half of this hemisphere. 

For it is a fact that there have been two nations living 
side by side on this North American continent for even 
longer than Northwestern University has existed. The roots 
of the Canadian nation go back a long way beyond the 
union of our province in 1867; just as the roots of the 
United States go back far beyond your Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or the drafting of your Constitution. I know there 
are some Americans who cannot understand why we Can- 
adians should want to maintain a separate nation of our 
own. 


But I intend to resist the temptation to explain why we 
do prefer to be Canadians. It is one of the facts of our 
continental heritage. I have always taken it for granted and 
I am going to ask you to take it for granted, too. 

What I am going to talk to you about is something which 
it is much more urgent for all of us in both countries to be 
thinking about. That something is the partnership in which 
we and a group of other free nations are jointly engaged for 
the purpose of upholding freedom in the world. 


A hundred years ago, at the time this University was 
founded, the United States was entering upon one of the 
most difficult periods in the history of this country. For 
something over half a century your forebears had maintained, 
within this nation, an uneasy balance between two very 
different conceptions of human society, one insisting on 
human equality and the other tolerating human slavery. By 
1851 it was becoming clear to most Americans both in the 
North and South that this uneasy balance could not be 
maintained indefinitely. Unless a way of life based on either 
freedom or slavery was accepted as the rule throughout the 
whole nation, it was apparent the nation itself would not 
survive. 

During the first decade of the history of Northwestern 
University it was the supreme aim of American statesman- 
ship to find a peaceful solution to that problem of national 
survival. Unhappily a peaceful solution was not found. 


The American people had to wage a terrible civil war to 
maintain their unity as a nation. Whether greater states- 
manship could have settled that issue without war is now 
an academic question and I am not going to try to answer it. 
But I am sure almost no one would quarrel with the asser- 
tion that slavery was bound to be abandoned sooner or later 
and that if slavery could have been extinguished without 
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war, it would have been a great gain for the United States 
and a great gain for the human race. 

The human race today faces a situation which in some 
respects is similar to the one this nation faced a century ago. 
The existence of this nation, like other free nations, is in 
danger; and the danger is one we are trying to overcome 
without a great war. 

But the problem is no longer an exclusively American 
problem. On one side is Communist imperialism striving for 
the total enslavement of the whole world; on the other is a 
partnership of the free nations striving to maintain the free- 
dom we believe to be the very essence of civilized life. At 
present there is an uneasy balance between the two. Of 
course, such a balance cannot be maintained indefinitely. 
Sooner or later, we must have a free world or what we will 
have is a world in chains. But, for the time being, I believe 
the first task of statesmanship is to maintain that balance, 
though it should be our supreme aim to try by every honour- 
able means, to ensure the ultimate peaceful triumph of free- 
doom in the world. 

Now it is hardly possible to exaggerate the difficulty of 
achieving that aim. To succeed we, in the free world, have 
to create now and then to maintain military strength too 
substantial for our opponents to dare challenge it with any 
prospect of final victory. 

At the same time we must continue to develop our free 
way of life and to demonstrate its superiority, not only for 
the favoured peoples of the western world, but also for those 
countless millions in other continents who are confused and 
uncertain in the present situation. And while that is being 
done we are also faced with the problem of living in one 
world with the great nations behind the iron curtain where 
long years of intellectual, social and political servitude have 
undermined the aptitude and perhaps even the desire of 
many from what we regard as freedom. 

I say this is a hard programme. It is the most forbidding 
prospect which has faced any generation since our European 
ancestors first settled in the new world. One reason it is 
hard is that we cannot expect, and indeed, we dare not even 
hope for quick results. 

There is no short and easy way to make the world free 
or even to make our own freedom secure. It may well be 
that the greatest of all the dangers we face—greater even 
than the danger from Russia or from China—is the danger 
of listening to those who think they have a quick and easy 
solution to this terribly difficult problem. 

There is a great temptation to say: Communist Imperial- 
ism is an evil thing bent on extinguishing freedom in the 
world. Let us extinguish it first. Let us get it over with. 
That temptation will grow greater as the military strength 
of the free world increases. 

This danger is all the greater because acts of Communist 
aggression like that we are now opposing in Korea inevitably 
arouse strong feelings and a natural inclination to use our 
growing strength to hit back at the very source of the 
trouble. 

But statesmanship does not consist in yielding to impulses, 
however righteous, without reckoning the consequences. To 
hit back now at the source of the trouble is to start a world 
war. And that is what we are trying to prevent. 

Ambassador Philip Jessup has said that “the United States 
will fight, if necessary, to preserve freedom and justice, but 
it will not make war merely because the road to peace is 
inevitably long and hard and tiresome.” That I believe is 
the right attitude for all free nations. 

Now I am personally convinced that our greater industrial 
strength, our greater initiative and know-how and the greater 
moral resources of free peoples would enable us to win a 








world war if such a war got started. But I am just as firmly 
convinced that the wholesale and appalling destruction of 
human lives and—perhaps even worse—of the institutions 
of civilization so patiently built up over the centuries, would 
set back human progress for generations, and possibly for 
centuries. There is no doubt we would face even these 
terrible consequences rather than accept the living death of 
world domination by Communist Imperialism. 

But our real aim must be to prevent either of these catas- 
trophes. To do so we must build up and sustain the strength 
of the free world and maintain a fundamental unity of pur- 
pose among the free nations. That unity of aim and purpose 
must be strong enough to contain honest differences about 
means and methods and to permit us to resolve those differ- 
ences by the give and take of discussion and negotiation. 

No one country, not even the United States with all its 
power and all its wealth, can by itself alone provide for its 
security. 

On the other hand, all the free nations everywhere rec- 
ognize that there can be no security for any of them without 
the leadership of the United States. 

In a very real sense, we do live in a two power world— 
the world of the*free and the world of the subjected. That 
fact provides the Communist propagandists with one of their 
most effective weapons in the war of ideas. Fellow-travellers 
of Moscow—some of them possibly honest but very short- 
sighted pacifists—are peddling all around the globe their 
legend of a different kind of two-power world; one in which 
they claim there are two rival centres of imperialistic ex- 
pansion. According to them, the Soviet Union and the 
United States are waging a gigantic struggle for world 
domination. These Communist fellow-travelers assert that 
both these powers are equally ruthless, equally unscrupulous, 
that both constitute the same terrifying threat to the real 
freedom of other nations; and they suggest that the part of 
wisdom for other nations is to stand aside from the struggle 
and let the imperialist giants destroy each other’s over- 
ambitious plans. 

This proposition no doubt sounds as absurd to you as it 
does to me. And yet it would be a great mistake to think this 
myth does not appeal to many people in the free world who 
would be quite impervious to the direct appeal of Com- 
munism. 

Now it seems to me that the very existence of Canada as 
an independent nation is the best of all demonstrations, an 
actual living demonstration of the falsity of that proposition. 

Two months ago we had a visit in our national capital, as 
you had in yours, from the President of the French Republic. 
I had the honour of introducing the President to the Mem- 
bers of the two Houses of our Parliament. In introducing 
him, I used some words which I should like to repeat to you 
this morning. This is what I said: 

“You come to us, sir, after spending a few days in the 
United States of America. You cannot fail to have been 
impressed by the strength of that great country, and also by 
the sincerity of the peaceful aspirations of all its people. 
Here in Canada you will not fail to note the close, friendly 
relations which bind us to our southern neighbors, and also 
the untrammelled independence we enjoy in our own land. 
If our frontiers bordered on those of some grasping imperial- 
istic neighbouring state, we might not have this opportunity 
of welcoming you in a free parliament as the distinguished 
and respected head of a free France. Canada is, I think, the 
best evidence, permanent and historic evidence, of the peace- 
ful purposes of the United States. 

“These confident, friendly and co-operative international 
relations which we enjoy with our great southern neighbours, 
we wish to share ultimately with the whole world, and in the 
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meantime we expect to share them with all the nations of 
North Atlantic community.” 

In the North Atlantic alliance, and in the resistance we 
are offering to aggression under the flag of the United 
Nations in Korea, the United States and Canada are engaged 
with a number of other nations in a partnership not to 
dominate others, but to uphold freedom in the world. In 
that partnership history and geography have combined to 
make the United States, inevitably, the predominant partner. 

Of course, the success of any partnership depends upon 
he understanding and good will of the partners towards one 
another. In every successful partnership, each of the partners 
has to be prepared to overlook what he may regard as im- 
perfections and shortcomings in the other partners, and to 
make the best of what each is able to do. This partnership 
is no exception. It would be easy at times to get worked up 
about whether others are doing their full share; but that, 
I am sure, would be the quickest way to destroy the common 
effort. 

We must recognize that the very essence of freedom is 
variety and that, even in a partnership, free nations cannot 
he expected, all of them, to make their efforts in the same 
way nor to use the same methods. We in North America are 
so much more fortunate, in a material sense, than other 
nations that we must expect to contribute more proportion- 
ately from our abundance than can be expected from those 
ot our partners who are still recovering from the dislocation 
and destruction of the last war which affected them much 
more deeply than it affected us. 

We must realize, too, that even with a maximum of good- 
will the partners in an alliance like ours can never be ex- 
pected to see eye to eye on every question that arises. There 
will inevitably be differences, debates, perhaps even mis- 
understandings. 

Our Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs said 
in a recent speech about Canada and the United States: “We 
have the right to disagree, as friends. We also have the 
obligation to resolve these disagreements, as friends, and with 
a minimum of fuss and disturbance. This has not always 
been easy in the past, and is not going to be always easy in 
the days ahead, but our friendship will, I know, stand the 
challenge of the trials and turmoil of our time.” 

As Mr. Pearson said, there is no question that the friend- 
ship of Canada and the United States will stand that chal- 
lenge. But we must take even greater care to see that the 
wider partnership of the free nations is able to meet the 
challenge of these difficult times. Because there are bound 
to be some, in every country who, from time to time, will 
say it is better to go it alone and take the consequences. 
‘That, | believe, is another of the great dangers to our part- 
nership tor freedom. 

Still another danger is the danger of thinking the free 
nations can make themselves secure through military strength 
alone. Don’t mistake me. It is indispensable to create 
sufficient military strength to remove the prospects of suc- 
cessful aggression. But we are not merley facing a test of 
material strength. We are also engaged in a struggle for 
men’s minds, and, in that struggle, military strength is only 
one of the elements. We must re-arm, but we must also 
find the means to maintain and develop the measure of social 
justice we have already achieved in our own countries, and 
we must continue to work for the extension beyond our 
countries of that basic human equality which is the hallmark 
of a genuinely free society. 

All thoughtful people recognize the potential value to 
our partnership of the vast industrial capital and the skilled 
manpower of Western Europe which might well be decisive 
in turning the balance if war came. But we cannot afford to 


overlook, either, those vast areas in Asia and in Africa, and 
even in parts of this hemisphere, where under existing eco- 
nomic conditions mass poverty prevails and where it is quite 
useless to preach the abstract advantages of freedom to men 
and women who are staving or half-starved. 

To these unfortunate peoples, Communism has an obivous 
appeal. The Communist doctrine of an economic and social 
revolution for the benefit of the masses has been just as 
notent a weapon in this so-called cold war as the subversive 
fifth column or the shadow of the Red Army. A defensive 
effort designed only to safeguard the material and moral ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the inhabitants of this continent and of 
Western Europe will not give us the security we want. It . 
is the essential first step. But if we hope to provide enduring 
safeguards of those moral and material advantages we must, 
in a true spirit of equality and co-operation, join with the 
less favoured areas of the world in a concerted effort to give 
their inhabitants greater material advantages and greater 
hopes for the future. 

To strive to do all these things I have been suggesting, 
and to keep on striving to do them over even a generation or 
two, may seem to many of us a grim and uninviting prospect. 
Some of you are probably. asking yourself: When can we 
hope to get back to normal? When can we return to living 
decent American lives without having to worry about the 
problems of the rest of the human race? Well, I am afraid 
the answer to those questions is: Not in my day nor in yours. 

The United States today, the whole North American con- 
tinent today, is directly concerned about what is happening 
in the rest of the world. What is even more important, the 
United States is, I repeat, inevitably the dominant factor in 
the free world. On your course as a nation, the fate of all 
mankind largely depends. That is true whether we like it 
or not. 

I am sure there are many Americans who would cheerfully 
sacrifice this new position of leadership in world affairs for 
the comfortable isolation of the years between your Civil 
War and the First World War. But, as a nation you have 
no such choice. The only choice before you and before us 
is a choice between wise, patient and intelligent leadership 
of the free world by the United States, or a rapid shrinkage 
of the circumferences of free peoples, as you own and our 
lights of freedom grow dimmer and dimmer. | 

I think | am right about these alternatives and I know we 
can be confident about the leadership of the United States. 
Of course, there are some even in Canada who do not 
always understand the way your public affairs are managed, 
and who are anxious at times about what is going to be done 
next. 

No doubt too some of you have periods when you wonder 
to what extent all your partners can really be depended upon. 
As I said before, there are in this country and in all free 
countries some voices preaching what seem to others to be 
strange doctrines and some who are always painting even 
stranger pictures of other nations. 

But at every crisis in your affairs, you in the United States 
have shown yourselves capable of mobilizing great moral and 
material resources to uphold freedom. That has happened 
more than once to meet situations within your own country. 
Twice in our generation you have done it to uphold freedom 
in the world at large. Now never before, not even in 1861 
or in 1941, has your role been so decisive or your leadership 
so important. We in Canada, who are your closest neigh- 
bours, know that you have never, in any crisis, failed to 
uphold the freedom which this nation was founded to pre- 
serve. We know you will not fail in this crisis to give our 
partnership the leadership it must have to uphold the free- 
dom of mankind. 
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Free Assembly in a Free Society 


PAY YOUR DEBT TO SOCIETY BY PUBLIC SERVICE 


By ROY E. LARSEN, President, Time, Inc., Chairman, National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 
Delivered at Bard College Commencement, Annandale, New York, June 16, 1951 


T gives me a great deal of pleasure to be here with you 
today. I am honored to have this part in your Com- 
mencement exercises. I am particularly happy to have 

this opportunity to pay tribute to the concept of individual 
education as it has been developed and practiced at Bard 
and I congratulate the College on the opportunities it has 
given its students to work in such close association with the 
members of the faculty. Surely Bard offers an experience 
which approximates that ideal college which Mark Hopkins 
characterized as “a log of wood with an instructor at one 
end and a student at the other.’ Because of the unfettered 
nature of the college’s curriculum students have been able 
to expand the scope of their studies as their interests de- 
veloped and, more recently, as world events have made new 
demands on everyone’s thinking and understanding, this 
freedom has been most important. 

When I was an undergraduate I am sure we had a much 
more impersonal approach to the courses which we took than 
most students have today. I have gathered from college stu- 
dents I have talked with recently that today’s undergraduate 
is much more concerned with solutions that must be worked 
out to the pressing problems facing the world today, prob- 
lems which at times seem overwhelming and almost insoluble. 
For example, and to suggest but a few: How can we help 
the free world maintain its freedom in the face of the ever 
broadening encroachments of Soviet totalitarianism? How 
can we restore a state of freedom with law in those areas 
which have lost it? How can we eliminate the poverty, 
disease, illiteracy and intolerance which flourish throughout 
the world? 

Many of your contemporaries are now making—and many 
of you will volunteer or be called to make—the most direct 
and personal contribution possible to your country’s and the 
free world’s answer to armed aggression. 

But the great majority of us in all age groups will have 
to make our contribution to the freedom and peace of the 
world in some other way. 

Most of you, at one time or another, have, I am sure, 
tried to reduce the overall world problems to a personal 
level: “What can J do? How can I apply my knowledge 
and ability practically and effectively? What contribution 
can I make toward an ideal: world in which man may live 
in peace and security?” On that basis the problems look 
even larger, and more insoluble than before. Frustration 
often leads to cynicism, and cynicism to despair. 

That need not be so. It is quite true that there are few 
ways, aside from service in our armed forces, in which you, 
as an individual, can contribute directly to a solution of the 
problems of the Free World vs. the Slave World. One 
notable example of a successful. effort—almost it might be 
said, indispensable to the survival of the free world—was 
the William Allen White Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies which, in 1940, recognized the interna- 
tional danger while the country was in an isolationist mood, 
and which was followed by the spectacular and effective 
Fight for Freedom. The efforts of these and similar organi- 
zations literally changed the temper of the U. S. and enabled 
Franklin Roosevelt to prepare (just in time) for World 
War II. Similar organizations are springing up today— 
notably the Committee on the Present Danger, founded by 


a group of distinguished citizens for the purpose of galvaniz- 
ing the people—and the government—into action. 

In such cases as these, the individual citizen has proved 
that he can make his influence felt in national and inter- 
national matters, but the instances are few. 

I am convinced that there is an effective way in which 
every intelligent U. S. citizen can contribute to the con- 
structive solution of the great world problems of our day. 

Surely we can all agree that a strong United States is 
basic to any solution of these problems—that a strong United 
States is the Free World’s greatest weapon. 

But I submit that the development of the real strength of 
our American democracy cannot be accomplished in Wash- 
ington by a legislative wand. 

The real strength of our nation cannot be measured by 
well intended legislation. It can be measured only against 
our progress toward the many goals we have set for our- 
selves in this country starting with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

For example, only when every man has been allowed to 
grow to his full stature will our nation achieve its greatest 
strength. In this connection equality of opportunity is both 
a method and a goal. At times and in some phases of our 
economic and social activities, we have seemed to approach 
that goal, only to retreat. It is a goal that can never be 
achieved by legislation. 

One of the difficulties about government action in almost 
any field is that few national programs can really become 
concrete. There can rarely be a grand solution handed down 
from Washington. We must, in most cases, break the na- 
tional problem down into state and local problems, and 
when these are solved, their sum, in many cases, will be the 
national solution. 

We must make our communities strong in order that we 
may make our country strong. Only by strengthening the 
individual units can we strengthen the whole. And the indi- 
vidual community is the area in which individual action can 
be most fruitful. 

Throughout our country, in every community, responsible 
citizens band together, of their own free will, to work toward 
some common objective which they have mutually agreed 
will benefit our free society. The magazine Fortune in a 
recent special issue entitled U. S. 4.: The Permanent. Revo- 
lution, examined just one community, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
to find out what the busy citizen was doing in exercising his 
or her civic rights and duties. In that city of 72,000, it 
found 372 organizations, counting labor unions and religious 
groups, but not counting purely social activities. ‘These 
voluntary organizations range from the Red Cross to the 
Chamber of Commerce, from the local Settlement House to 
a Parent Teacher Association, from the Boy Scouts to a 
City Plan Commission. 

What do all these organizations add up to? Are they 
merely a confirmation of the fact that we're a nation of 
Babbitts and joiners, or is there some broader and more sig- 
nificant meaning to the almost unique American manifesta- 
tion of groups of people getting together to further some 
common objectives, whether they be in the field of arts, the 
social sciences, charity, politics, religion or business? The 
fact that such voluntary organizations are incrusted in the 
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pattern of daily life in our country constitutes a unique factor 
contributing to the vitality of our American democracy. We 


have developed the habits and skills of voluntary group ac- 
tion to an extraordinary degree. This acceptance of indi- 
vidual responsibility, this translation of the right of free 


assembly into the duty of civic cooperation is our nation’s 
most important contribution to the art of democratic living. 

This “free assembling” is, I submit, one of the greatest 
heritages of this country, a right our forefathers had to fight 
to get, and one which we must continue to exercise if our 
Republic is to grow and prosper spiritually as well as physi- 
cally. 

‘Today we see on every hand evidence of a nationwide re- 
surgence of a belief in community responsibility and com- 
munity action. Senator Estes Kefauver and his colleagues 
demonstrated conclusively their belief in the necessity for 
local communities to deal with a nationwide evil. The Senate 
Investigating Committee could have ordered the men whom 
it wished to question to come to Washington. Then, or- 
ganized crime would have seemed to be a national problem 
exclusively.- Instead, the Senators and their staff took their 
case to the people. They spent eleven months on the road, 
holding hearings in Miami, Tampa, New Orleans, Kansas 
City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland. By the time the Committee moved into 
its last weeks of televised hearings in New York and Wash- 
ington, the interest and indignation of citizens all over the 
country had already been aroused. 

The final report of the Committee as presented to Con- 
gress declared: “Crime is largely a local problem. It must 
be attacked primarily at the local level, with supplementary 
aid, where appropriate, from State and Federal authorities. 
‘The public must insist upon local and state law-enforcement 
agencies meeting this challenge.” This report may result in 
new Federal laws designed to discourage organized crime. 
But the greatest blows to the members of the underworld 
wil! come from the citizens of their own towns and cities. 
When the Committee left a city, it left behind an aroused 
citizenry, a citizenry which had been forced to see what was 
going on and to realize the effects of its past indifference. 
Local committees were formed to continue the work, to see 
to it that the community did not again lapse into the in- 
difference which is a breeding-ground for corruption. 

In the field of politics, too, the community is the operating 
unit. Our great national parties hardly exist except in presi- 
dential election years. The states, cities and election districts, 
as you know, have individual party organizations through 
which they function on a practical level and in which each 
of us as citizens of the community can function. And the 
men and women who are elected to high national office are 
those who have first worked effectively in their own com- 
munities. 

I have been deeply concerned in the past few years with 
the problems which face our public education system. After 
the war, increased enrollments and a nationwide wave of 
teachers’ strikes focused attention on our country’s public 
school system. Citizens began looking at their schools and 
were shocked to discover that our public education system 
was under-housed, under-financed, under-stafted; its goals 
were too frequently confused and inadequate. 

It was the concern of several distinguished educators with 
this school crisis that brought about the formation of the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. Such 
leaders as Walter Lippmann, Agnes Meyer of the Washing- 
ton Post, Dr. Karl Menninger, Lester Granger, John Cowles, 
the publisher, Beardsley Ruml and Margaret Lewisohn— 
these and many others of equal prominence in our nation’s 
affairs, have devoted their time and energies to this project. 
Our group of laymen accepted the challenge of the educators 


that the public schools are the responsibility of all of us and 
that it was time for all of us to do something about them. 

We recognized that the crisis in our schools was a national 
problem. But we could see no solution until we realized 
that, while the problem was national in scope, it could only 
be solved in individual communities, by the interest and un- 
derstanding of local citizens. It became obvious that there 
Was one major function our National Commission could per- 
form most effectively. That was to focus all our efforts on 
arousing in each community the necessary enthusiasm and 
initiative of intelligent citizens to improve their local public 
schools. 

The one continuing cardinal principle governing the oper- 
ations of our public schools is almost complete local autonomy. 
That was the principle laid down initially by the founding 
fathers when they outlined the basic framework on which 
our public school systems have rested since the days of the 
Revolution. 

In other words, our publicly supported and locally con- 
trolled schools—there are at present some 100,000 school 
districts in the United States—are probably the best con- 
tinuing example, over the years, of an area in which indi- 
vidual initiative within the community has been given full 
sway. Since World War II, Americans have worked harder 
than ever to improve a public school system that already 
stood as one of the greatest social triumphs in history. But 
we are still far from meeting our goal of equal educational 
opportunity for all. The achievement of that goal would be 
one concrete expression of our good faith. It would be a 
symbol of hope to the free nations of the world which look 
to us for leadership. 

On a more personal basis, you who are graduating today 
may think that, since you are nearing the end of your own 
period of formal education, you needn’t worry about the 
public elementary and secondary schools. But I assure you, 
it is your problem. And it is an urgent one, too. In six or 
seven years, many of you may have school-age children. And, 
if you wait until then to become interested in school, you will 
be too late to help your own children and those of your con- 
temporaries. It is not too soon now to find out about your 
community’s schools, through your PTA or other citizens’ 
groups, if you would be sure that the schools are going to be 
as good as they should be when your children are old 
enough to attend them. But entirely aside from this personal 
approach, the schools need your help. 

A young man of my acquaintance, Henry Toy, Jr., a 32- 
year-old du Pont purchasing agent, attended a PTA meeting a 
few years ago in the town of Oak Grove, a Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, suburb. He was there to take the place of his wife, 
who was engaged in a bowling tournament that night. He 
had not had any special interest in schools and he had not 
expected to become interested that night. But he became en- 
gaged in a discussion of the low salaries being paid to his 
children’s teachers. He found that he had strong ideas on the 
subject and, before the meeting ended, he found himself 
chairman of a committee to investigate teachers’ salaries. The 
first thing he discovered was that Delaware schools draw 
most of their financial support from the state, rather than the 
communities. Obviously, a state-wide committee would be 
needed to get action. There was no lack of willing people 
to get such a committee under way. Toy found that almost 
everyone he talked to wanted to help. They were not worried 
about his youth or his inexperience. The contagion of his 
energy and enthusiasm swept across the state. He called a 
meeting of representatives of a variety of civic, fraternal, 
business and labor organizations, and the result was the 
Council for Delaware Education. Immediately, this Council 
inaugurated a vigorous fight for better schools. The successes 
won in the three years which followed are truly extra- 
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ordinary. Legislation for a $19,000,000 school construction 
program was passed, teachers’ salaries were increased, and 
popular interest in the welfare of the public schools reached 
a new peak. Henry Toy himself now heads the staff of our 
National Citizens Commission, but the Council which he 
started in Delaware is still pressing ahead under other young 
and able leaders. 

Throughout the country, in more than a thousand com- 
munties, such committees are at work today—spontaneous 
local committees working for their local school systems, 
strengthening thereby not just their own communities, but 
the nation. 

I have emphasized some of the exciting results of citizens 
activity in the field of public education because that is my 
particular interest. But similar examples could be cited on 
the work of local women’s clubs, the voluntary hospitals, the 
Community Chests, the League of Women Voters—all con- 
tributing to the betterment of our local communities, and 
thus to the nation. 

In the two years our School Commission has been co-oper- 
ating with local citizens’ groups working for the schools, we 
have made an important discovery: We have discovered that 
what we first approached as a means to an end has a tre- 
mendous inherent importance for its own sake. I believe we 
had come to the point where our society urgently needed to 
re-capture the sense of each man’s individual worth and, with 
it, the worthwhileness of each individual effort. When the 
individual citizen begins to exercise his individual responsi- 
bility in co-operation with others in his community, the com- 
munity itself, apart from the special project involved, begins 
to benefit. An awakened community is one in which indi- 
viduals have begun to realize their responsibility and their 
strength. When such action develops, something exciting, 
new and good is already working to strengthen the life of 
that community. Its spirit has already been lifted—something 
has happened to it—there is a new sense of pride, of height- 
ened community self-respect. Its citizens have seen a vision 
of the better life that is within their reach. 

Vision, according to Sir Richard Livingstone, the former 
Chancellor of Oxford University, is the true moving force 
in our world. Says Sir Richard: “The ardour that created 
Nazi Germany and modern Russia came from a vision, even 
if it was one seen through bloodshot eyes. An eternal trait 
of men is the need for vision and the readiness to follow it; 
and if men are not given the right vision, they will follow 
wandering fires.” 

But how, you may ask, does one get started in community 
public service, especially if one is young and inexperienced 
and is faced with all the problems of either carving out a 
career or bringing up a family? To you I say the oppor- 
tunity is greatest, for in all times and in all ages it is the 
youth in the county which can and has made many of the 
greatest contributions. 

We marvel now at the youth of Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton during the period when they were in- 
fluencing the early development of this nation. Jefferson 
was 33 years old when he wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Hamilton was 25 when he launched a campaign 


against the Articles of Confederation and demanded the call-. 


ing of a convention to draft a firmer constitution. And even 
at those early ages, they had already acquired enough ex- 
perience in the handling of public affairs to merit the con- 
better opportunity for education than Jefferson and Hamil- 
fidence and support of their countrymen. You have had a 
ton had. Furthermore, because of modern methods of com- 
munication, you have an awareness and a knowledge of 
world affairs that was impossible to them. Like them, you 
have youth and energy and initiative. 


Voluntary public service organizations often fail because 
they need—and don’t have—young, patient, hard-working 
helpers on the clerical or doorbell-ringing levels. I know 
that that kind of starting work doesn’t sound very glamorous 
or exciting. Neither do the first jobs in most businesses. 
But it is my observation and experience that, in this field, 
the really interested young volunteers are soon running the 
show. And I mean in a matter of months—not years. And 
we can be sure that the top community leaders, ten or fifteen 
years from now, will come from those young people who 
start accepting their responsibilities as citizens while they 
are still young enough to grow with their authority. 

Any community-wide, sincere and honest effort to im- 
prove some aspect of community life deserves your most 
effective support. There is little that one individual, how- 
ever public-spirited and energetic he may be, can do to alle- 
viate the problems which we face. Experience has taught 
us here, as in so many matters, that in union there is strength. 
We must make use of that right guaranteed in the First 
Amendment to our Constitution—‘the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble.” ‘That is the only mention in the 
Constitution of the kind of direct action on the part of 
the citizens of this country which is proving so effective in 
the improvement of our way of life. 

To use that right most effectively, we need the leadership 
of intelligent, educated men and women to grapple with the 
problems we face. The young Americans who have been 
graduated from our colleges and universities are privileged 
persons in their communities. It is true that we have in our 
country now more college graduates than ever before, but 
it is still a small group in proportion to the total population. 
I am sure that, because of your fine education, you will feel 
that you have a special responsibility to your community, 
that you owe a debt to our society. 1 hope you will always 


remember that one legal tender for re-payment is public 
service. 


One of the problems we often hear discussed is whether 
too many of our young people are going to college today. 
Can our country afford it? Can it afford to lose the pro- 
ductiveness of two million of its ablest citizens for a period 
of four years? You and I have no difficulty in answering 
those questions in the affirmative. But, for the nation at 
large, those questions can only be answered in terms of the 
dividend society receives on that investment. 


Some there are who are skeptical of enthusiasm for com- 
munity service. Some are cynical about motives. Others 
simply dismiss as ‘‘do-gooders” those of us who believe in it. 


In answer, and in closing, I would like to quote Henry 
L. Stimson, our wartime Secretary of War, who gave many 
long years of faithful service to this country. I quote: “I 
have always believed that the long view of man’s history 
will show that his destiny on earth is progress toward the 
good life. . . . Those who read these words,” he wrote, 
“will mostly be younger than I, men of the generations who 
must bear the active part in the work ahead. Let them 
charge us with our failures and do better in their turn. But 
let them not turn aside from that which they have to do, 
nor think that criticism excuses inaction. Let them have 
hope, and virtue, and let them believe in mankind and its 
future, for there is good as well as evil, and the man who 
tries to work for the good, believing in its eventual victory, 
while he may suffer setback and even disaster, will never 
know defeat. The only deadly sin I know,” he concluded, 
“Gs cynicism.” 

I urge all of you—alumni, parents, faculty, students—to 
guard your right of free assembly and to exercise it intelli- 
gently and actively in whatever community you may live. 
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Middle East Oil Developments 


SURVIVAL OF SMALL NATIONS 


IMPERILED, IF SANCTITY OF CONTRACTS IS UNDERMINED 


By CHARLES L. HARDING, Director in Charge of Midddle East Affairs 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


Delivered before the Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 14, 1951 


AM very happy and honored to have the privilege of 

meeting with you here today. Uninformed people some- 

times seem to think the oil industry has been lifted to its 
present eminence by an insatiable demand for its products 
regardless of price. Every oil man knows how far that is 
from the truth but probably no segment of the oil industry 
has achieved success over greater obstacles than yours. I 
have the utmost respect for your organization and what it 
has accomplished. 

From the standpoint of total recovery derived from sec- 
ondary-recovery operations, such as repressuring by air and 
gas injections, and artificial water floods, Pennsylvania is 
the most important state in the country. To your association 
is due much of the credit for the aggressive and enterprising 
leadership that brought these mutual benefits to the oil in- 
dustry and the consuming public. 

On all sides there is even greater need for cooperative 
effort in the Middle East than that which led to the forma- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association. 


Notably in recent months, there has been a growing public 
awareness of the Middle East and its importance to the 
United States and to the freedom-loving countries outside 
the Russian orbit. Fortunately for the Western World, the 
oil industry of the United States and Great Britain has been 
alert to the potentialities of the Middle East for nearly half 
a century. 

The value of this area is due not only to the immensity 
of the petroleum resources known to exist there but also to 
the strategic location of the Middle East in any conflict be- 
tween western nations and Russia. It seems to me vital to 
our future well-being that there should be general appreci- 
ation in this country of what is at stake while there is yet 
time to discuss that stake in terms of what may be, rather 
than what might have been. Within the past several weeks 
a great deal has been written and said about the action taken 
by Iran to nationalize the oil industry. However, confusing 
this may have been as to the issues involved, it has helped 
to educate our people further as to the importance of this area 
to us all—the United States as well as Great Britain and 
Europe. The education may be a little like a boy getting a 
spanking. He is told that it is good for him, but he wishes 
there were a less painful way to learn. But the education is 
essential if public opinion is to exert its proper influence on 
our international policy. 


Currently the United States is producing more than six 
million barrels of oil every day from wells within our own 
national boundaries. That is more than half of the oil being 
produced in the entire world. With such an overwhelming 
leadership in oil production from our own domestic reserves, 
why should we be interested, let alone worry, as to the oil 
situation anywhere else? Would it not mean just that much 
more prosperity for the American oil industry if some of 
the foreign production was shut down for awhile? 

"To answer these questions for ourselves, as Americans, let 
us start by looking at the flow of oil in world trade. 


Our own vast production has little effect in world trade 
because we use it all at home, and a great deal more besides. 

Nearly half of the three and one-third million barrels of 
oil that moved in international trade every day last year 
came from the Middle East and nearly 60 percent of those 
Middle East exports of oil went to Europe. More than 
three-fourths of Europe’s oil needs were supplied by the 
Middle East. 

We have here in the United States little margin of ex- 
cess producibility on which to draw if we should be called 
on suddenly to supply Western Europe with the oil now 
coming from the Middle East. All this points up the danger 
that if we were to lose the oil of the Middle East now, we 
might not have enough oil to supply both our own rapidly 
expanding needs and even the minimum requirements of our 
friends in Western Europe. Loss of Middle East oil, in 
other words, might confront us with the unpleasant choice 
of rationing our own people or of turning our backs on 
Europe after we have just spent billions of dollars to pro- 
mote economic recovery there. 

To see the importance of the Middle East to our more 
distant future, we need to realize first that the United 
States which has less than a third of the world’s crude under- 
ground oil reserves is using almost two-thirds of all the oil 
produced in the world. We need to realize further that 
even if we could call on Canada and all of the countries to 
the south of us,, we should still have in the entire Western 
Hemisphere less than half of the world’s known reserves 
from which we are producing nearly three-fourths of the 
world’s current oil supply, while the Middle East with 45 
percent of the world’s reserves produced only 16.5 percent 
of the world total last year. Whether we consider the 
United States alone, or take the entire Western Hemisphere 
as a unit, our part of the world is drawing on its known 
reserves of oil at a much faster rate than the rest of the 
world. 

And if the present trend of rising oil consumption con- 
tinues, we shall be using in the United States alone, less 
than two decades from now, more oil than the entire world 
including the United States is now producing. 

The total known reserves of the world outside Russia 
approximate 851% billion barrels. That huge total is divided 
roughly equally between the Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheres—just under 43 billion barrels in each. But of the 
total oil resources in the Eastern Hemisphere, nearly 41 
billion are located in the Middle East. 


In the Western Hemisphere the United States has proved 
reserves of about 29% billion barrels. 

As oil men, you know that proved crude reserves depend 
in part on the number of wells drilled. Just to give you a 
very rough idea of the comparative activity in the two areas, 
the total number of wells drilled to date in the Middle East 
is fewer than 2,000, compared with 1,342,000 in the United 
States. You, of course, will draw your own conclusions, but 
to me it seems self-evident that the potential for adding new 
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proved reserves in the Middle East is greater than in this 
country. Dr. C. M. Lees of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
has just reported to the World Petroleum Congress that 
ultimate Middle East reserves are estimated at 200 billion 
barrels, twice the estimated ultimate production in the United 
States. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am not one of those 
people who believe we have exhausted our finding efforts in 
the United States, or that we are running out of oil. It is a 
question of comparative values and of long range outlook. 

The vast and all-important oil resources of the Middle 
East have been developed largely by British and American 
capital and organizations. I am not overlooking the interests 
held by the Dutch and French in this picture but our con- 
cern today is primarily with the general situation and not 
with the details of ownership. These British and American 
organizations also have promoted the sale of this Middle 
Eastern oil throughout the industrialized sections of the 
world. Because oil is an efficient and inexpensive source of 
energy, demand for it has steadily and rapidly increased to 
the point where the standard of living in many countries is 
largely dependent on the continued flow of low priced petro- 
leum products. 

The oil companies in my opinion have performed a great 
public service in making possible this use of petroleum. Politi- 
cal stability in a country increases with the number of people 
owning and enjoying the material things of life which pro- 
vide comfort and make for contentment. While a large part 
of the population of a country is destitute there can be only 
unrest which ultimately expresses itself destructively. Such 
a condition cannot be cured by taking from the wealthy few 
for the benefit of the many if there is not enough to go 
around. Everywhere it has been tried, the result has been 
merely to make everyone destitute. 

The only remedy I know of is to produce more wealth, 
to create sufficient goods to give a greater proportion of the 
population the fundamentals of more comfortable living. 
This can be done only by substituting mechanical energy for 
human energy. There is a cause and effect relationship be- 
tween the fact that we in the United States have the highest 
standard of living in the world and are far and away the 
largest per capita consumers of oil. In 1949 our oil con- 
sumption averaged 592 gallons for each person in the United 
States compared with a per capita consumption of 101 gal- 
lons in Britain and 63 gallons in France. Development of 
the use of oil by our petroleum companies is bringing about 
greater productivity wherever that oil is consumed. 

In a very real sense the great growth in the use of oil 
around the world tends to bind all peoples together, making 
nations more interdependent. The European economy is 
inextricably woven into that of the Middle East. The Mid- 
dle East is equally dependent on the industrialized nations 
to transform its crude oil, which is of little value in its 
natural state, into products that will increase standards of 
living wherever they are used. Badly as the industrialized 
nations of Europe need oil from the Middle East, they need 
it no worse than the Middle East needs European oil markets. 

Since the last war it has been generally accepted that no 
nation can live alone in this world. Today the earth is more 
or less divided into two camps. We must have friends to 
survive. Our friends must have strength. A strong ally is a 
life preserver. A weak ally can be a millstone. We and 
our allies must be stronger than the enemy, if possible enough 
stronger to dissuade him even from trying to overcome us 
by force. That, I believe, is the object of the Marshall Plan 
and other similar undertakings. It means we must build into 








those nations which are our friends greater capacity to 
produce. It means oil must continue to flow to those countries 
to provide them with an efficient low-cost source of energy 
to produce both armaments and civilian goods. 

Where is this oil to come from? Our production in the 
Western Hemisphere is not now sufficient to supply our 
own needs and have enough left over for the friendly coun- 
tries in the Eastern Hemisphere. We may have to depend 
on the Middle East for an increasingly large proportion ot 
these supplies. Failure to supply Europe’s needs for petro- 
leum would seriously handicap the Marshall Plan, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Alliance and our broad objective to build 
political and industrial stability in the world. It could mean 
the failure of the whole program. Should the oil of the 
Middle East no longer be available we would not abandon 
our plans or forsake our friends. We would attempt to 
replace that oil as much as possible from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. To do so might require rationing in the United 
States, rationing perhaps more severe than ever before. 

This line of thought necessarily leads us into the field 
of international politics. Unless we are careful when we 
roam in that area we may find ourselves in “No Man’s 
Land” between the proponents and opponents of the Admin- 
istration’s foreign policy. Yet to attempt to discuss the 
world oil situation, or the circumstances in the Middle East, 
without reference to Russia, would be like nothing | can 
think of except that familiar jingle: 

“Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter, 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb 
But don’t go near the water.” 


You may be interested in our best guess as to the oil 
resources now available to Russia. Our calculations are that 
including the satellite countries the Communist nations have 
about 5% billion barrels of proved reserves from which 
their daily production is around 850 thousand barrels. 

Oil production controlled by the free nations thus is 
something better than ten times that which is controlled by 
the Communists. 


It would not be surprising if the Soviet tried hard to 
change that ratio in Russia’s favor. As in an election, where 
each vote switched counts double by reducing the opponent’s 
total at the same time it adds to your own, Russia would 
gain double by getting part of Middle Eastern oil. Its loss 
would weaken our side and its gain would strengthen Com- 
munism. The chief value of the oil now is in bolstering the 
economy of Western Europe and making it unnecessary to 
send oil from the Western Hemisphere to Europe. But the 
oil of the Middle East could be used just as advantageously 
by Russia for the development of Communist China and 
other parts of the Far East friendly to the Soviet. Our 
country is buying billions of dollars of insurance against the 
possibility of further aggression by Russia. If Russia is 
planning war, any marked improvement in her supply of oil 
would remove one more deterrent, just as did her reputed 
success in producing the atomic bomb. 

Need I say more about the importance of Middle East 
oil to our economy, to our National Defense, in fact to our 
potential ability to survive? If a numerically superior enemy 
could deny us the oil of the Middle East, probably the richest 
source of energy in the world today, and then could in- 
tegrate that oil into his own economy, it might tip the scales 
against us. 

Against this background comes the move on the part of 
Iran to nationalize its oil. It is a delicate subject and even 
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if I were up to date on developments in that troubled area 
as of last midnight, my report on it might be obsolete by 
now. ‘here are, however, certain implications growing out 
of the attempted abrogation of contract—implications which, 
to my mind, reach out beyond this dispute and affect the 
welfare of all nations and perhaps the future of international 
conduct. 


In many producing countries it is believed that the mere 
presence of crude petroleum within that country is of itself 
an item of immediate usability and great value which more 
or less can be dealt with as a gold coin. You of course know 
the fallacy of such a view. Crude petroleum has little value 
in the middle of a desert or up in the mountains. It is only 
after it has gone through all the steps that transmute it from 
crude oil to energy and lubricants for the creation of new 
wealth that it has real value. It is the job of the petroleum 
industry to convert this article from something almost use- 
less in its natural state to material of value in world com- 
merce. It cannot be repeated too often that the producing 
countries and the consuming nations are dependent on each 
other. This is a principle which I believe any country for- 
tunate enough to have oil resources should never forget. 

Likewise significant at this time is the fact that the oil 
reserves of the Middle East are not located entirely within 
the boundaries of a single nation. They are in fact rather 
evenly distributed over four or five different areas. This 
means that no particular source of supply is now indis- 
pensable or will be as far ahead as we can see. 


The contractual situation with respect to the arrange- 
ments between Anglo-lranian Oil Company and Iran merits 
special consideration. ‘he fact that Iran has the only major 
oil fields in the world in which no American companies have 
any financial interest may be purely coincidental. The fact 
that the move in Iran took the form of nationalizing a com- 
pany more than half-owned by the British Government 
which has recently been doing a good deal of nationalizing 
of industries in its own country likewise may have been 
purely chance. ‘Taken together, however, those coincidences 
have created a more difficult situation than might otherwise 
have confronted us. The principles involved are none the 
less pertinent to all of us. 


In 1901 Persia, which as you know is now called Iran, 
made a concession agreement with the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company to develop Persia’s crude oil reserves. Late in 
1932 the Persian Government announced the cancellation 
of the oil concession under which the company then was 
operating. The British Government acted vigorously, tak- 
ing the matter to Geneva in order that it might be dealt 
with under Article XV of the Covenant by the Council of 
the League of Nations itself. There was a hearing by the 
members of the Council sitting around the tables in the 
League of Nations Building. 

The then foreign secretary presented the British case with 
documents and argument. The Persian case was presented 
by a distinguished French advocate, whom Persia briefed 
for the purpose. The late Dr. Benes of Czechoslovakia acted 
as judge. The dispute was amicably settled by the Agree- 
ment of 1933 which attached new terms to a concession 
which was to last for sixty years, till 1993. That new agree- 
ment was signed on April 29, 1933, for the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Persia by His Excellency Mr. Taqizadeh, the 
then Minister of Finance, following its ratication by the 
MAJLIS or Parliament and the royal assent of the Shah. 
There can be no question but that it was freely entered into 
by the Imperial Government of Persia. By it Persia ob- 
tained additional advantages of great value. Not only was 


the rate of royalty increased for the future, but the increased 

rate was paid retroactively for the years 1931 and 1932, 

instead of the lower rate previously stipulated. Further, 

Persia received a lump sum of one million pounds sterling. 
Article 21 of the new agreement provided: 


“This concession shall not be annulled by the Govern- 
ment and the terms therein contained shall not be altered 
either by general or special legislation in the future, or by 
administrative measures or any other acts whatever of the 
executive authorities.” 

The issue involving the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 
Iran is not primarily that of nationalization. In point of 
fact the Iranian Government has always owned the oil 
reserves. The concession it made with Anglo-Iranian is a 
contract with the oil company for the development of the 
country’s oil. Thus, as I see it, the present issue is essen- 
tially one of abrogation of contract. 


Regardless of the legalistic concepts, we must all agree 
that if sovereign governments are going to abrogate con- 
tracts unilaterally whenever it suits their purpose, there 
will be no basis for international commercial relationships. 
You men know from your own experience in Bradford, Oil 
City, Warren that faith in someone’s spoken or written con- 
tract is a pre-requisite to every business deal. International 
business is no different. The oil industry of Iran was de- 
veloped by men and money from another country acting on 
faith in a contract. 

As the new industry developed it became vital not only 
to the economy of Iran but to other nations which came to 
rely on it as a source of supply. The question is not merely 
one affecting Iran alone. Industries and activities vitally 
affecting the lives and welfare of other peoples have been 
predicated on this supply of oil. 

In the world today we are endeavoring to adopt a higher 
order of conduct among nations. We are searching for a 
substitute for armed force that has so often governed in the - 
past. We are contending that the law of the jungle should 
no longer apply to problems arising among nations any more 
than it should apply to the problems arising among private 
persons. This is a higher order of society. It must live by a 
code of conduct under which rights of nations and indi- 
viduals engaging in foreign operations are observed. The 
principles of respect for property rights and the sanctity of 
contracts are basic in such a code. If the civilized world 
accepts without protest violation of these principles, the 
international investment and trade required for the eco- 
nomic well-being of the peoples of the world will be in- 
hibited, and the objectives of the President’s Point IV pro- 
gram will be impossible of accomplishment. 

Property and contract rights can be and frequently are 
modified by mutual agreement. The “pound of flesh” ap- 
proach is not a proper solution to problems which have 
arisen due to a change in the basic conditions which were 
present at the time the contract was made. Neither is it a 
proper remedy for one of the parties unilaterally to disregard 
his solemn engagement. Where, with the passage of time 
and the appearance of unforeseen conditions, the carrying 
out of a contract strictly in accordance with its terms would 
create undue hardship, it is essential that both parties to the 
original contract likewise be parties to the changes. To 
maintain, as some do, that sovereignty includes the right to 
set aside such contracts unilaterally is not to exalt sove- 
reignty but to put it in a class with minors who likewise 
are unable to make binding contracts. Nations which have 
come of age, like individuals who have attained their major- 
ity, recognize the practical valye of their contractual powers. 
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If a sovereign is a party to a contract, it can make agree- 
ments covering vast interests within its own country. A 
typical example is the long term oil concession covering the 
exclusive right to extract oil throughout a country. Under 
such a contract situations may arise which are clearly con- 
trary to the nation’s welfare. Even so, emphasis always 
should be placed on a proper discharge of contractual obli- 
gations fairly entered into. When, however, conditions are 
so altered as to point to the need for contract modification, 
it should be undertaken in a friendly atmosphere with both 
parties seeking a just solution to their problems. 

Gradually we have learned that in the case of long term 
contracts much can be done to guard against such substan- 
tial changes in conditions as might make enforcement 
throughout the contract period inequitable. In this country 
oil leases generally provide for royalty in kind. The royalty 
interest thus fluctuates with the value of the oil and more 
or less with the prosperity of the oil industry. Such con- 
tracts have proved reliable and equitable over their entire 
period. 

Another type of arrangement which would seem to offer 
long term fairness and stability is the so-called 50/50 ar- 
rangement which seems to be the pattern now being adopted 
in some of the foreign concessions where the contract is with 
a government. Here again, subject to certain agreements 
with respect to determination of profits, the general objec- 
tive is to provide that the government shall receive as com- 
pensation for its interest in the crude oil removed, half the 
profits earned by the company within the country. Payment 
may take different forms, including royalties and taxes, but 
it again reflects the welfare of the industry, with both parties 
to the contract, the government as well as the company, 
gaining or losing revenue with the ups and downs of profits 
in the industry. 

If it be admitted there may be occasions, though few, 
where contractual obligations should be changed, by what 
standards are the newer arrangements to be measured? I 
cannot supply the answer, but I am firmly convinced that 
most of the problems can be settled by bilateral negotiations 
provided both the parties to the contract are not only will- 
ing but determined to reach a fair conclusion. This is the 
pattern that has been followed in the past and is being fol- 
lowed now in respect to some of the concession areas. In 
undertaking such negotiations due regard should be paid 
both to past commitments and to existing circumstances. 
Should there be a complete failure to agree under these con- 


ditions—an eventuality hard to see—then I suppose some 
new authority is required to settle the matter between the 
parties. Certainly if we are ever to have a world governed 
by law rather than by force we must come to regard it as no 
more a limitation on a nation’s sovereignty to be required 
to respect the contracts it has freely made, than we regard 
it as a limitation on an individual’s freedom that he do 
likewise. 

In the field of international relations, I believe the law 
has not grown to maturity. We are facing new problems 
and conditions for which rules of conduct have not been 
completely codified. The common law is a good illustration 
of a code of conduct under similar circumstances. As new 
situations arose, the law expanded to meet the problems but 
careful attention was paid to past relationships. Progress at 
times was painfully slow, but in the end the foundations on 
which our human societies were built were stable and the 
law did not become stultified. 


Governments sometimes act under the name of nationali- 
zation in altering or setting aside their contracts. I think 
this is a failure to recognize true legal concepts. The right 
of a sovereign power to nationalize is one thing. The right 
of a sovereign power to make a contract binding on itself 
is another thing. To assert that the right of a sovereign to 
nationalize is superior to its right to make a binding con- 
tract is pure sophistry—the legal equivalent of an irresistible 
force meeting an immovable object. There are bound to be 
situations where the line between the two is rather hazy. 
But ultimately if we are to carry on commercial transactions 
between countries, contracts must be adhered to, and govern- 
ments, as well as private individuals, must prove to be re- 
sponsible parties. 

The problem is a serious one. I doubt we know the an- 
swers today. It seems to me, however, that the requirements 
in this case are fairly clear. Unless some course of conduct 
can be found governing these contractual relationships I do 
not see how private capital can continue to be invested abroad. 
This would defeat our Point IV program and be contrary 
to much of the effort the Western nations are making to 
build military and industrial strength in friendly countries. 

The greatest hope a small nation has for its own survival 
is that it can make valid and lasting agreements with large 
nations. A small nation which denies the sancity of contracts 
is undermining the one principle of international conduct 
which says that the world shall not be ruled by force alone. 
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today. I don’t suppose there is a budding historian 

anywhere in the world who does not feel that he can 
out-commentate the commentators—so I am going to practice 
one of my favorite pastimes on all of you—namely, posing as 
a commentator in disguise. 

Unfortunately, when I selected my topic about three 
weeks ago, I fondly believed my talk would have overtones 
of forecasting “coming events.” Events, however, move 
rapidly in this world of ours, and I find that, instead of 


T;, you for your kind invitation to be with you 
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speculating on the impact of possible events to come, I am 
forced rather to analyze and propose a solution for a most 
pressing problem with which we are already face-to-face: 
briefly, Iran—and Iranian oil. Perhaps, I could better phrase 
it by asking, “IS IRAN OUR PROBLEM ????” 

To eliminate any guess work, I will immediately answer 
my question with an emphatic “YES; IT IS OUR PROB- 
LEM.” It is our problem because of where Iran is, what 
Iran is, and what Iran has to bargain with. 

Historically, the roots of the present problem of Iran are 
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as old as the culture of the country. The problem is basically 
economic; and yet religious, social, cultural, and political 
facts color the entire picture. When the United States and 
the other leading members of the Allies made Iran a major 
staging area for supplying lend-lease materials to the USSR 
during the recent war, some fifty thousand (more or less) 
well ted and excellently supplied American Army personnel 
were exposed to the critical and envious eyes of a large por- 
tion of the 15 millions of semi-starving natives of Iran. 


On the basis of the best available evidence, these millions 
of lranians have the doubtful honor of enjoying the lowest 
standard of living of any of those peoples in the world who 
are citizens of a sovereign, constitutional government—a 
living standard which is equaled, on the average, by every 
adult American who enjoys an income of as much as $42.00 
per year. ‘This figure becomes al! the more appalling, when 
one realizes that it is based on average income, and one 
places another statistic alongside of it—the statistic which 
indicates that, of the total wealth of lran, over 90% of the 
people own none of it, while less than 5% enjoy the fruits 
of 95% of the wealth. 

It is a nation of vast potential resources, which presently 
produces 8% of the world’s oil, but has made no effort to 
develop its other natural resources. It is a nation of terrify- 
ing contrasts, in which squalor, poverty, and disease live side 
by side with oriental pomp, luxury, and arrogance; in which 
the barren Iranian Plateau, averaging over 4000 feet in 
elevation, is broken by extensive tropical and semi-tropical 
valleys and oasis; in which 60,000 oil workers, representing 
the only industrial force in the nation, subsist on incomes 
which any sharecropper of the Deep South would consider 
as totally inadequate, but still enjoy a favored place in the 
economy of the country. It is a nation with one of the oldest 
cultures in the world, in which the ruins of palatial cities of 
over 5000 years ago tower above the decaying hovels of the 
masses of the agricultural workers of today. It is a nation 
in which education, according to the constitution, is free 
and open to all, and yet, in which some 14 million adherents 
of Mohammedanism know nothing of the human race other 
than themselves except that which is instilled in them early 
in life by rote memory from daily repetition of passages from 
the Koran. As a footnote, | might add that education is 
free, but not compulsory, and if it were compulsory, the 
vovernment, under present conditions, would be unable to 
educate more than 20,000 children annually. 

You all know the background of the problem of which 
| speak. When the United States withdrew its forces in 
1946-47, negotiations were being carried on between our 
State Department and the Foreign Ministry of Iran for the 
purpose of mitigating the blow to the developing economy 
of Iran which had been accelerated by the presence of 
(jeneral Hurley’s Supply Corps during most of the years 
from 1942 to the time of our withdrawal. These negotia- 
tions resulted in economic aid being advanced to Iran which, 
in the years since, has amounted to exactly 25.4 millions of 
dollars, or an average of approximately $1.60 per citizen 
of Iran for that period. Both the Government and the 
people of Iran had been led to believe that aid of a much 
higher order would be forthcoming, and although foreign 
experts in the United States both within and without our 
State Department recommended much greater sums than 
those that were granted, an economy-minded congress which 
could spend almost a billion dollars annually on Pork Barrel 
Rivers and Harbors appropriations in the same years, re- 
fused to see the need for aid to Iran. 


Led by a small but highly organized Communist Party in 





Iran, and incited by Anti-Imperialistic and Pro-Russian prop- 
aganda beamed to Iran from the high-powered transmitters 
at Baku on the Caspian Sea, fanatical Nationalist and Mos- 
lem political groups in Iran have recently been responsible 
for the assassination of the only friend with the exception 
of the Shah, that the West has had in Iran, Premier Ali 
Raymara. Almost immediately thereafter, the Iranian parlia- 
ment, under the relentless pressure of Soviet-formed public 
opinion, voted to nationalize the British owned and operated 
oil industry. 

As if this did not present problem enough for the West, 
it has come to light in the last few days that officials of the 
Arabian American Oil Company, representing American 
owned and operated interests, have been carrying out under 
cover negotiations to take over, operate, and purchase the 
product of the Iranian oil industry. When it is realized that 
the concessions granted to English operators were not due 
to expire until 1993, and that over 52% of the capital tied 
up in the English owned industry has been invested by the 
government of Great Britain, we can better understand the 


storm of protest which has emanated from Whitehall in 
London. 


For reasons which I shall go into later, it hardly helps to 
defend this action by pointing out that Iranian oil in Ameri- 
can hands would at least prevent it from going by default 
to Russia. Neither does it help to say that Iran, as a sovereign 
nation, has the legal right to break her leases, and nationalize 
her oil. 


The problem as I see it at present, breaks down into the 
following points: 1. The oil of Iran is nationalized, and 
there is little possibility that the Iranian Parliament will 
rescind its action; 2. Britain, as the concessionnaire, stands 
to lose all or at least some of her investment, but serious as 
this is, it becomes more serious when we realize that the 
war machine of Britain depends for over 80% of its lubri- 
cants and fuels on this oil; 3. The Soviet Union, as a near 
neighbor of Iran’s, needs her oil, and would like nothing 
better than to get it, either by concession or conquest—though 
preferably the latter; 4. Iran, is at the moment, completely 
incapable of providing either the brain-power or the capital 
to run the oil industry herself; and 5. The United States, 
as an interested by-stander, is both in a position to act as an 
intermediary in the problem, ard, because of her failure to 
meet her avowed obligations to Iran, is morally responsible 
to make every attempt to solve the problem for the two 
most interested parties, Iran and Britain, in such a manner 
that neither will lose, both will gain, and the USSR will be 
left holding the short end of the stick. 


Under Point #1, the issue of nationalization by Iran, 
there can be no question of the legal right of Iran to carry 
through this program. On the other hand, Iran, as a re- 
sponsible member of the United Nations, has committed 
herself, as has every other member of that organization, to 
a surrender of some of her evidences of sovereignty, when 
those evidences are in conflict with the best interests of the 
international society of nations. 

Point #2, covering the loss of prestige and capital by 
Britain, is perhaps the toughest aspect of the problem to be 
solved. In the good old days of Western Imperialism, Brit- 
ain, backed by a solid public opinion in all the Western 
Nations, would have moved in with armed froces to protect 
her interests. Today, however, she, as a fellow member with 
Iran in the United Nations, is solemnly pledged to keep the 
peace, and any military move on her part would, by defi- 
nition, be a violation of the territorial integrity of Iran, would 
call for branding by Iran as an aggressor, and would in- 
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evitably result in Russia’s moving in, legally under present 
international law, with counter force to keep her 1921 
treaty of assistance to Iran. This treaty makes it practically 
mandatory for the USSR to come to the rescue of Iran if 
any foreign power threatens her territorial integrity. The 
United Nations, in the face of this situation, would either 
have to concur with the moves of the USSR, or sit idly by, 
and give the Soviets a free hand. 


For any wishful thinker to point out that were a war to 
break out over this issue, the oil fields of Iran would un- 
doubtedly be put out of production, does not help either. 
The fact of the case would be WAR, and it seems to me 
that the whole direction of our recent diplomacy has been to 
prevent a war starting, at least until the West can marshall 
its strength to meet the threat of an all-out atomic and 
hydrogen holocaust. On the other hand, to point out, as 
Walter Lippmann did in his editorial in a recent issue of 
the Richmond News-Leader, that the Soviet Union could 
not possibly solve the engineering problems of building a 
pipe-line from the refineries at Abadan to its own territory in 
Russia in order to make use of Iranian Oil, is to fall into a 
fallacy common to 20th Century American thinking. I 
would like to remind my audience that the USSR was, in- 
dustrially, the seventh nation in the world in 1920. In 1950, 
she ranked second only to the United States. 1 would fur- 
ther like to remind you that the USSR, as a nation, does 
not have to concern herself with the question of profit and 
loss when she tackles a problem of production, and as the 
clincher against this argument, I should point out that there 
is, thanks to the efficiency of our own corps of Army engi- 
neers, a double tracked railroad in Iran which runs from 
Abadan on the Persian Gulf to Baku and Resht in Russian 
Territory on the Caspian Sea, and to Batum in Russian 
Territory on the Black Sea. An excellent, and one of the 
world’s largest, pipelines connects Batum and Baku, and a 
network of pipelines, railroads, and canals connect these 


cities with the rest of the USSR. 


Does anyone here know the proportion of the total oil 
production of the United States which is delivered to the 
Consumer by transport methods other than pipelines?, and 
does anyone here doubt, in the face of these facts, the ability 
of the USSR to utilize the oil of Iran once she possesses it ? 

Under my fourth point, the fact that Iran is incapable of 
herself solving the problem, I see that fact only as a reflec- 
tion of the major problem which Iran faces, the problem 
which is at the core of most of the unrest, not only in Iran, 
but throughout the world today. That is the problem of 
how it can be made possible for almost 9/10 of the human 
race, living in misery and poverty, to equitably share the 
bountiful goods which God, in his infinite mercy, has be- 
stowed upon humanity, and which man, with his almost in- 
finite technological accomplishments, has Leen unable to dis- 
tribute in such a way as to alleviate human want and agony. 

This is not a question of Socialism, gentlemen. Socialism 
is inherent in the process of nationalization, and whether this 
problem is solved by Britain regaining her conceded rights 
in Iran; by Iran, through some miracle in succeeding in 
producing oil under her own power; by the Soviet Union 
in gaining control of the oil production; or by American 
technical assistance to a nationalized Iranian oil industry, 
socialism will still be the winner. The question is whether 
Socialization will make its gains for a rampant militaristic 
totalitarian society in Moscow, a weakened and harassed 
British people, a small group of American entrepreneurs, a 
graft-ridden and debauched hereditary group of politicians 
and land-owners in Iran, or for the benefit of the poverty- 





stricken masses of Iran. If any of the former alternatives are 
chosen, as an historian, I can assure you that the USSR will 
benefit by the solution through winning the hearts and minds 
of the Iranian millions; while if the latter alternative is 
chosen, we in the West might yet build another fortress 
against the spread of Communism, and build it of the durable 
stuff which is composed of the loyalty of grateful humans 
in Iran. 

How can we solve this problem so as to win the minds 
and hearts of the Iranian people? I have a solution, and as 
Dr. Lancaster will assure you, I come before you with this 
solution not as a refugee from the ivory tower of history, 
nor from the ivy clad walls of Longwood College. I come 
before you as one who before the ivory towers of the aca- 
demic world beckoned to me and won my allegiance, had 
experienced long hours of sweat and toil among people very 
similar to the unfortunates of Iran. 

Briefly, the solution that I offer is as follows: 

That the United States, through its accredited representa- 
tives, make the following proposals to the veto-free General 
Assembly of the UN. 

1. That the issue of Iranian oil be placed high on the 
agenda of the assembly, and also be directed for negotiation 
to Unesco, the United Nations Economic and Social Council ; 

2. That the United States representatives in the Assembly 
and in the Economic Council recognize the nationalization 
of Iranian oil as a desirable thing, and urge the British and 
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all other representatives to the United Nations to recognize 
the de facto condition in Iran; 

3. That the United Nations appoint a five member body 
to be composed of one Briton, two Iranians, one American, 
and one national of another Asia nation not a member of 
the Big Five, and direct this commission to make a com- 
prehensive, on-the-spot analysis of the oil industry in Iran 
for the purpose of setting a fair price for the expropriated 
British properties to be paid by Iran to Great Britain. It 
should further be directed to make an investigation into the 
needs of Iran in order to enable that nation to enter the 
business of producing oil herself; 

4. That the United States offer to assume the major part 
of the burden of floating a long-term, low interest, loan to 
be made to Iran for the purpose of enabling Iran to purchase 
the industry from Great Britain, and place her in a position 
to run the industry herself. “Che question of how much the 
loan should be, and what part or parts of it should be ad- 
vanced by the United States, and what parts by other mem- 
ber nations should be based on a majority decision of the 
Economic and Social Council ; 

5. That these monies would be made available to Iran 
only when a revolving special sub-committee of the Economic 
Council could act as a board of managers for the industry 
to assure that the purposes of nationalization would not be 
inimical to the interests of all contracting parties, and par- 
ticularly to the interests of the Iranian people. 
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6. That Iran would guarantee that oil would continue 
to be supplied to Great Britain in the same ratio of total 
production as it has been provided in the five-year period 
1946-50 for the next two years, and that thereafter, Iran 
would continue to supply Britain with oil on the basis of an 
equitable formula co-operatively worked out by all interested 
parties. The purpose of this formula would be to reduce 
proportionately the amount of the oil with which Iran would 
annually be required to supply Britain so that Britain would 
eventually be enabled to seek her petroleum supplies else- 
where, and make adjustments to her changed position in the 
Near East. In addition, this formula, with added safeguards, 
would enable Iran to enter gradually into the competitive 
world markets. On the other hand, Britain should be forced 
to give guarantees that she would purchase all of the oil 
which Iran, under the formula, would be required to supply. 

I would further suggest that these monies would not be 
made available to Iran by the United States and other 
United Nations member nations unless the Iran government 
were to offer guarantees that a minimum of 6 per cent of the 
net income from the oil industry, and a maximum of 10 per 
cent would be put back into the industry as capital invest- 
ment annually. 

What would the Iranian Government do with the remain- 
ing profits from the industry? I suggest that the United 
Nations should require that it be apportioned into three in- 
vestment funds, and that not less than one-quarter, nor 
more than one-half of the total should be used for any one 
of the following three purposes: 


1. Encouragement of the development of new industries 
in the country through government sponsored loans on a 
pro-rata basis to private, but technically qualified Iranian 
enterpreneurs. 


2. Encouragement of land reform and scientific framing 
through purchase and re-distribution of land to agricultural 
workers who would be willing to abide by government re- 
quirements for scientific farming. 

3. The establishment of educational facilities open to all 
Iranians so that someday Iran might be prepared to take her 
place in the society of nations as a democracy in fact as well 
as in name. 

All the above guarantees should be supervised by a per- 
manent sub-committee of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council, until such time as the United Nations, with 
the concurrence of Iran, could be satisfied that Iran was well 
on the way to solving her economic problems in the interest 
of the Iranian people. 


I do not suggest my solution to the Iranian people as 
either a panacea or a cure-all. So far the United States 
government has offered none. I offer this as merely being 
better than none at all, and I would be the first to concur 
with any solution offered by anyone, even the commentators 
whom I have so inadequately attempted to imitate, but on 
one condition; and that is that all the factors evident in the 
problem be approached, not in the spirit of seeking what is 
in it for us, but rather in the spirit that we all are seeking 
a solution which will meet the needs and interests of a proud 
and restless people, a people who have made a contribution 
in the past to the development of our own civilization of 
such magnitude that I can only describe it by paraphrasing 
the words of a recent historian as follows: ‘ 


“Fully three-quarters of the peoples of the western world 
who call themselves civilized may easily claim citizenship 
in two nations: their own—and Persia.” 
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